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A Procession to Jamestown 


The cover pages of this second issue of Virginia Cavalcade reproduce 


two scenes at Jamestown. The photograph of the old church was taken 


from an unusual angle to the left of its tower and seventeen feet above the 

ground. The Jamestown National Monument, which is pictured on this 

page as well as on the back cover, was erected in 1907, the tercentennial of 


the first permanent settlement of Englishmen in the New World. 
When the Jamestown colonists debarked and opened their sealed instruc- 
tions, they found wise counsel. Three and a half centuries later visitors to 


Jamestown read the same timely words carved into the monument. “The 


way to prosper and achieve good success is to make yourselves all of one 
mind for the good of your country and your own, and to serve and fear 


God, the Giver of all Goodness, for every plantation which our Heavenly 


I can’t begin to tell you my surprise 
and delight when | looked at the 
first issue of Virginia Cavalcade. It is 
a beautiful piece of work, and | con- 
gratulate you upon it. The articles 
are informational and scholarly, and 
the illustrations are really magnifi- 


—_ —Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean 
Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia 


This magazine, in my opinion, fills a 
vacuum in Virginia publications. Its 
format, handsome illustrations, and 
authoritative brief articles are excel- 


lent. —Marshall W. Butt 
Portsmouth, Va. 


I am simply delighted to see the first 
issue of Virginia Cavalcade. | have 
felt for a long time that Virginia 
needed something to popularize the 
history of our great state. 
—Coolie Verner 
Institute of Adult Education, 
Columbia University 


I have just finished reading the first 
number of Virginia Cavalcade and 
must send my congratulations for 
the well-written,-readable, accurate, 
and attractive publication. 


—E. G. Swem 


Williamsburg, Va. 
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Father hath not planted shall be rooted out.” 


The Reviewing Stand 


It is a splendid work. May the series 
last at least as long as I am able to 


read. —David C. Mearns 
Library of Congress 


First of all, let me compliment the 
editors and backers upon the inher- 
ent dignity of the publication, which 
is so eminently in keeping with the 
spirit of old Virginia. My sincerest 
congratulations on an important job 
very auspiciously launched. 


—Carl Bridenbaugh 


University of California 


It is a credit in format and in con- 
tent. 


—Joseph Dupuy Eggleston 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


It seems to me that such a magazine 
has a very definite place in the 
hands of the public. Virginia is so 
rich in historical material, much of 
it unshared with the public as yet, 
and your magazine seems headed 
toward the right objective. 

—George West Diehl 

Lexington, Va. 


It will do a great deal to make our 
heritage live for a far wider audience 
than in the past. 
—Clifford L. Lord, Director 
Wisconsin State Historical Society 
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“I know of no way of judging the future but by the past.” 
—Patrick Henry 


In This Issue 
These Still Stand 
Virginians were worshiping in each of these nine Tidewater 
churches when the eighteenth century was still young. 
The Thanksgiving Day Contention 
Virginia governors of a century ago, determined to keep church 
and state separate, declined to sponsor the religious holiday. 
Inns, Churches, and Other Statehouses 
Virginia's six colonial capitols survived oratory, dancing, rebel- 
lion, and hostile governors, but fire was a constant menace. 
An Album for the Nostalgic 
The sturdy covered bridge, a favorite trysting place in horse 
and buggy days, is vanishing from the Virginia scene. 
The Great Fresh of 1771 
Virginia’s worst flood destroyed many rich plantations and 
inspired a public relief program and a monument. 
Grandstand of the Blue Ridge 
Admired by Thomas Jefferson and John Randolph, the Peaks 
of Otter have been climbed by generations of Virginians. 
Cape Henry, Historic Headland 
The oldest lighthouse built by the federal government stands 
where the permanent settlers of Virginia first stepped ashore. 
Indian Agriculture in Virginia 
Starving palefaces at Jamestown learned the primitive farming 
practices of Indian squaws and were thus enabled to survive. 
The Giant of Virginia 
* Peter Francisco, a waif who became the one-man regiment of 
the Revolution, was as lucky in love as he was mighty in battle. 
Thomas Nelson, Jr.—Governor-at-Arms 
He sacrificed both property and popularity in order to free the 
commonwealth from invasion, and to him victory was sweet. 
“View at Little York in Virginia” 


About fifteen years after the famous siege of Yorktown a sleep- 
less architect painted the war ruins he saw there. 


Virginia Cavalcade is designed to stimulate interest in Virginia history, to 
reveal some of the wealth of material in the collections of the Virginia 
State Library, and to make the library more useful in its public service. 
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These Still Stand 


Some Early Virginia Colonial Churches 


Laan colonial churches are 
among her most important as well as 
her most interesting and appealing 
historical relics. It is to be remembered 
that in these churches the Revolution- 
ary generation of Virginians—those 
who conceived, demanded, fought for, 
and won America’s independence— 
was raised. These colonial church- 
goers—Washington, Bland, Mason, 
Henry, Madison, Wythe, Jefferson, 
and others—carried the principles of 
Christianity in their daily lives and 
wove them into the fabric of a consti- 
tution for a free people. 

The pattern of living in colonial 
Virginia encompassed few towns or 
cities, and most of the churches were 
quite rural. Often they were located, 
for convenience, at or near crossroads. 
Sometimes they were beside a stream 
or river, sometimes snugly tucked away 
in a clearing in the woods. The beauty 
of their settings was fit company for 
the charm of their simplicity. 

Of well over two hundred churches 
at the time of the Revolution barely 
fifty now remain, and most of these, 
particularly the earlier ones, are in the 
Tidewater section of the state. With 
rare exceptions these remaining monu- 
ments to the established Church of 
England are still to be found “out in 
the country,” though now much more 
easily and quickly accessible than in 
those days of horse and foot. 

Practically all of them were built of 
red brick made locally from the native 
red clay, and in most cases the fashion 
in which the bricks were laid was 
Flemish bond. With variations the 
general architectural plans were two 
—the buildings were either cruciform 
or rectangular, the latter predominat- 
ing in the earlier churches. 

Missing records and contradictory 
traditions have created among church- 
men, historians, and even architects no 
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more controversial subject than that of 
the construction date of many of these 
churches. In recent years painstaking 
research, supplemented by archaeologi- 
cal investigation, has tended to recon- 
cile some of these differences. 

The colonial church was not only 
the place of worship but was also the 


The Jamestown Tower before 
Construction of the Memorial 
Church 


public meeting place of the people of 
its community. Thus it became inti- 
mately connected with the everyday 
life of the colonists. With this knowl- 
edge one more readily understands the 
whilom importance of these buildings 
and their present profound interest 
and appeal in retrospect. 

For as many as fifty years after the 
Revolution and the disestablishment 
of the colonial church, its heir, the 
Episcopal Church in Virginia, experi- 
enced a devastating period of prostra- 
tion. Scores of the churches were 


abandoned and fell into decay. Then 
and later others suffered from the 
depredations of more than one war. 
The process of regaining and restoring 
those which were left standing was 
gradual, but the result is gratifying, for 
among the preservations are some gems 
indeed. 

Let us consider individually some 
of these oldest churches. 

Who is prepared to state, with no 
question mark in his voice, the date of 
the building of the Jamestown tower? 
Was it erected simultaneously with 
and as part of a church, or was it added 
many years later? 

Some say that the first brick church 
at Jamestown was built as early as 
1639 or 1647 and assume that the 
tower was an original part of it. Others 
contend that the tower was added as 
late as 1699 to the brick structure of 
earlier origin. In either case the sanc- 
tuary was destroyed long years ago, 
and the surviving but neglected tower 
remained a lone sentinel until the pres- 
ent memorial church, designed as a 
restoration of the original brick build- 
ing, was completed in 1907. This 
revered, ivy-clad tower has weathered 
at least 250 years, standing on hal- 
lowed ground as a religious symbol of 
the little band of God-fearing men 
who in 1607 founded the first perma- 
nent English settlement in the New 
World. 

Merchant’s Hope Church may be 
the oldest surviving colonial house of 
worship. The date 1657 was found 
cut into one of the heavy timbers in 
the roof. Located in Prince George 
County near the junction of the James 
and Appomattox rivers, its name stems 
from the plantation which in turn was 
named for the barque Merchant's 
Hope, which plied between England 
and Virginia as early as 1635. The 
church is of the simple and severe 
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Merchant’s Hope Church in Prince George County 


quadrangular type with a roof whose 
steep pitch is clearly of Gothic deriva- 
tion. The six-foot-wide aisles are 
paved with tiles bearing such stamps 
on the underside as to suggest their 
importation from England. The origi- 
nal pulpit Bible is still in the church’s 
possession. 

In a peaceful woodland setting, 
about a mile north of New Kent Court 
House, one finds St. Peter’s Church. 
The building itself was completed in 
1703; the tower was added several 
years later. Even then it was one of 
the very few early tower churches, two 
others being St. John’s in Hampton 
and Old Brick near Smithfield. For 
years tradition had it that George 
Washington was married in St. Peter’s. 
Closer investigation has revealed the 
decided probability that his marriage to 
Martha Dandridge, the widow Custis, 
took place in her lovely home, the 
“White House,” nearby. It is estab- 
lished that the rector of this old 
church, the Reverend David Mossom, 
performed the ceremony. Interestingly 
symbolic are two crossed keys above 
the tower, recalling the passage from 
Matthew in which Jesus promised to 
Peter the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. 
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In 1666, ten years before Bacon’s 
Rebellion, the vestry of Christ Church 
Parish ordered a church built in what 
later became Middlesex County, at a 
point midway, between “Rosegill” and 
“Brandon,” the estates of the Worme- 
leys and the Grymeses. The present 
Christ Church was erected no later 


than 1714 on the site of the original. 
For some twenty-five years after 1813 
Christ Church was abandoned and be- 
came a roofless ruin. Nature inter- 
posed in the form of a sycamore tree 
which grew with great rapidity within 
the walls until its boughs finally over- 
spread them. The huge tree had to be 
removed piecemeal from the building 
when, with walls still uninjured, the 
structure was repaired and was put 
into use again in 1840. The tomb- 
stones in the churchyard provide a reg- 
ister of prominent family names. 
Near Smithfield, in Isle of Wight 
County, there stands an edifice which 
has been termed “the only true Gothic 
church of seventeenth century vintage 
in Virginia and perhaps anywhere in 
the Atlantic states.” The buttressed- 
walls feature of Old Brick Church 
(now inaccurately called St. Luke’s) 
is to be found also in the rebuilt 
church at Jamestown. Those who call 
Old Brick “the oldest building now 
standing in America which was con- 
structed by Englishmen” think it was 
built in 1632 and point to such evi- 
dence as dated brick and a record from 
a destroyed vestry book. Other re- 
searches suggest that it may have been 


The Reconstructed Church at Jamestown 
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erected as late as 1662 or 1682. 
Whatever its date, the church is truly 
distinctive. In 1887 a storm unroofed 
it. Paradoxically, this was a preserva- 
tive act of God, for, in order to save 
the walls, the people of the community 
restored the entire building. Stained 
glass windows are not too often found 
in colonial churches, but the records 
disclose that colored windows were 
brought from England for this one at 
an early time. 

“Date of erection unknown, but be- 
fore 1723 and possibly as early as 
1690.” So writes one authority on 
colonial Virginia churches about Ware 
Church near Gloucester, and with this 
indeterminate time of its origin other 
writers generally agree. “No finer ex- 
ample of the rectangular colonial 
church exists in Virginia today than 
Ware Church,” asserts an authority 
who considers it “remarkable both for 
the thickness of its walls and the per- 
fection of its Flemish bond _brick- 
work.” It is one of the larger churches, 
eighty feet long and half as wide. An- 
other of its admirers has complained 
that “in the vandal fifties impassioned 
modernizers removed the tall pulpit 
from the side wall, the square pews, 
and the flagstones from the aisles. In 


St. 
the same spirit the chancel floor was 
built out to cover the tombstones let 
into the pavement in front of the altar 
and bearing the names of early wor- 
thies of the parish.” Despite these 
questionable “improvements,” the utter 


charm of old Ware and its lovely 
churchyard fairly speaks to one still. 


Old Brick Church near Smithfield 
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Peter’s Church in 


* 
New Kent County 


On the bluff at Yorktown, overlook- 
ing the York River and near the site of 
Cornwallis’s surrender of the British to 
General Washington and his French 
allies, is silhouetted Grace Church. 
This structure is quite-devoid of any 
suggestion of the standard Virginia 
church of the seventeenth century. 
In 1696 Governor Francis Nicholson 
subscribed twenty pounds for a church 
to be built at Yorktown. It seems to be 
agreed that Grace Church was built 
prior to 1700, possibly by 1697. There 
is no argument here about bricks or 
English or Flemish bond, for the 
church, originally T-shaped, was built 
of marl taken from the river bank. It 
survived the vicissitudes of three wars. 
During the Revolution it was used as 
a magazine by the British, while it 
served as a stable and was partially 
burned in the War of 1812. Finally, 
in the days of the Confederacy the 
church was again used for military 
purposes. The old bell, which tradi- 
tion says was a present to the church 
from Queen Anne, was removed in 
1865 but was recast and returned 
in 1889. In the churchyard one finds 
the graves of six generations of Nel- 
sons, of ancestors of George Wash- 
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ington, and of many others. 

Cloistered in a grove of oaks in 
Westmoreland County stands perhaps 
one of the most picturesque of the 
remaining old churches. Yeocomico 
Church took its Indian name from the 
nearby river which flows into the Po- 
tomac. Some consider that there is no 
quainter church in the state than this 
cross-shaped gem in Virginia’s North- 
ern Neck. It is singular among Vir- 
ginia colonial churches by virtue of its 
odd roof lines resulting from the grad- 
ual slope and then the steeper slope in 
the gable, which is also found in the 
broken roof line of the porch on the 
crossbar of the cruciform. It enjoys 
another rare feature—no question as to 
the year it was built, 1706. During 
the War of 1812 American soldiers 
were quartered at the church and, to 
their shame be it said, terribly dese- 
crated the building and its appoint- 
ments. However, one of their number 
was so impressed with the church and 
its surroundings that he returned in 
1820 and successfully promoted its 
restoration, including the reinstalla- 
tion of the original Communion table 
and font. Bishop William Meade said 
of Yeocomico as long ago as 1838, 
“The architecture is rough but very 
strong, and the materials must have 
been of the best kind.” At one period 
the Episcopalians and Methodists used 
the church jointly “in Christian har- 
mony and good will.” Mary Ball, who 
became the mother of George Wash- 
ington, attended Yeocomico in her girl- 
hood, and many an illustrious patriot 
has worshiped beneath its roof. 

If time and space afforded, one 
would next speak at length of the 
metropolitan and court church of the 
Virginia colony; of the church, com- 
pleted in 1715, which was said to 
have been “adorned” like the “best” 
churches in London; of the church 
which Henry Irving Brock declared to 
be the handsomest old church in Vir- 
ginia; of the church, where in their 
passing generations, worshiped the 
officials of the colonial government, 
including nine royal governors, mem- 
bers of the House of Burgesses, and 
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students of the College of William and 
Mary, whose founder and first presi- 
dent, the Reverend James Blair, was 
long the rector; of the church which 
owns two other notable services of 
Communion ‘silver (the Queen Anne 
and the King George) in addition to 


Christ Church in Middlesex County 


the service brought from Jamestown; 
of the church in whose chancel, aisles, 
and churchyard are interred many 
whose names and deeds will live for- 
ever in Virginia history. Such was, 
such is Bruton Parish Church in Wil- 
liamsburg. —J.R.V.D. 


Grace Church at Yorktown 
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The Thanksgiving Day Contention 


Virginia Governors Upheld the Principle of Separation of 
Church and State by Declining to Proclaim a Religious Holiday 


| ee the years immediately preceding secession 
Virginians viewed with suspicion all ideas originated 
by Yankees. The movement to establish a day of na- 
tional thanksgiving was no exception. 

There had been days of thanksgiving at Jamestown, 
and New Englanders had later celebrated Thanksgiv- 
ing each November, but these had been only local 
holidays. Presidents George Wash- 
ington, John Adams, and James 
Madison had proclaimed days of 
national thanksgiving, but an an- 
nual holiday had not become cus- 
tomary. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century Thanksgiving was 
observed widely each year by indi- 
vidual states, but the partisan po- 
litical sermons preached on that 
day by New England clergymen 
offended Virginians. During the 
1850's all governors were asked to 
issue proclamations designating a 
day of thanksgiving to God for the 
blessings He had poured out upon 
the nation. Some Thursday in No- 
vember, frequently the last, was 
set apart in a majority of states, 
but Virginia’s chief executives re- 
fused to join in the movement. 

Churches generally led in advo- 
cating the holiday. In Virginia this was certainly true. 
When the governor did not appoint a day, the Episco- 
pal Church, which had a beautiful and appropriate 
form of prayer and thanksgiving for the day, observed 
the first Thursday in November. The Presbyterians, 
who issued extended resolutions, and other bodies also 
favored a state-wide Thanksgiving Day. 

Joseph Johnson, a man of the people, was the first 
Virginia governor to face the issue. “With a high sense 
of the obligations we are under to God for the blessings 
we enjoy both as individuals and as a State, 1 am yet 
constrained to decline acceding to your request,” he 
wrote the Reverend John Knote in October, 1853. 
From the early days of the republic, he explained, Vir- 
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Joseph Johnson 


ginia had adhered to the principle that church and 
state should be separate. The governor could not, 
therefore, with propriety declare a religious holiday. 

Johnson was not anticlerical, but a year later several 
convivial Southerners, displeased by the alacrity with 
which most governors issued Thanksgiving Day procla- 
mations, resolved that in refusing “to gratify and serve 
the base purposes and designs of 
the hypocritical Clergy and their 
blind and base followers” the gov- 
ernor of Virginia was “worthy of 
the highest regards of all Republi- 
cans, Servers of Truth and Chris- 
tians.” 

In the summer of 1855 yellow 
fever scourged Norfolk. Before 
frost killed the pestilence-carrying 
mosquitoes, two thousand of her 
citizens had been buried, and her 
population had shrunk from ten 
thousand to four. The lifting of the 
plague brought a demand for the 
governor to appoint a day of public 
thanksgiving. The circumstances 
were unusual, and with some re- 
luctance Johnson issued a proc- 
lamation “suggesting” Thursday, 
November 15, as the day. In “rec- 
ommending” that all Virginians 
unite in thanksgiving to God for the deliverance, he 
was careful to disclaim all authority to require or to 
control. 

The advocates of an annual holiday were disap- 
pointed because the governor had not issued a more 
general proclamation, but they were quick to seize 
upon it as authority for a typical Thanksgiving Day 
in Virginia. Stores and other business houses were 
closed, and religious services were held in most 
churches on the appointed day. Sabbath quiet and 
order pervaded Richmond, where the Daily Dispatch 
reported that most people were in favor of an annual 
observance. 


Henry A. Wise, who succeeded Johnson on the fol- 
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lowing New Year's Day, was a fire-eating Southern 
aristocrat. He was a firm believer in states’ rights and 
in the separation of church and state. Nothing nettled 
him more than the abolitionist activities of New Eng- 
landers who assumed a holier-than-thou attitude. He 
felt that they were undermining the Union he loved. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, the editor of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book and Magazine, had for two decades been the 
leading advocate of a day of national thanksgiving. In 
the fall of 1856 she wrote a personal letter to the gov- 
ernor of each state urging that 
November 20 be proclaimed as 
Thanksgiving Day. To Wise she 
said: “I am aware that Virginia has 
not often joined in keeping this Fes- 
tival; but this year, when, as I trust, 
the Democratic party will gain such 
a victory as will insure the perpetu- 
ity of our beloved Union, surely 
the ‘Old Dominion’ will gladly keep 
the Day of Thanksgiving—and lead 
in the Festival of the States.” 

Wise was an ardent supporter of 
James Buchanan, the Democratic 
candidate in the presidential cam- 
paign then in progress, but the tone 
of Mrs. Hale’s letter offended him. 
In his reply he conceded that then, 
more than ever before, the nation 
needed prayer “against some of the 
preaching and practices of some of the churches which 
profess to be Christian.” But he pointed out that Vir- 
ginia was opposed to even the remotest connection be- 
tween church and state. “I bow to God and His Son 
Jesus Christ, and to His Holy Spirit in all things,” he 
wrote, “but the Governor of Virginia is not authorized 
by her laws to call upon the people to bow to any au- 
thority in Heaven or on the earth besides their own 
authority.” A veteran of many battles with abolitionists 
in Congress, he ended his letter in a fine fit of dudgeon. 
“This theatrical national claptrap of Thanksgiving has 
aided other causes in setting thousands of pulpits to 
preaching ‘Christian politics’ instead of humbly letting 
the carnal kingdom alone and preaching singly Christ 
crucified.” 

Although Wise set no day in 1856, Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, and some other Virginia communities observed 
Thanksgiving. The editor of the Richmond Daily 
Dispatch expressed regret that the day had not been 
observed throughout the commonwealth. He was 
willing to admit that in some parts of the country “the 
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prevailing peculiarity of the Thanksgiving worship 
[was] embodied in the language of the Pharisee—‘God, 
I thank thee I am not as other men’—as publicans, and 
sinners, and, above all, as slave holders.” Nevertheless, 
he thought, “Such a day would, at this season, be 
peculiarly appropriate in the Southern States, not only 
on account of the continued blessings of peace and 
plenty, but for the preservation of that Union, in 
which the liberties and happiness of the South, the 
North, and the whole human race are involved.” 

In 1857 the last Thursday in No- 
vember was appointed as Thanks- 
giving Day in all six states then 
bordering on Virginia but not in 
the Old Dominion itself. Wise 
turned a deaf ear to all requests to 
proclaim the holiday. In a message 
to the General Assembly he again 
stated his views. He was not “un- 
mindful of God's providence,” but 
officers of the commonwealth had 
“no authority or power to interpose 
in religious matters.” He concluded 
that “two of the worst evils of the 
times [were] political-religion and 
religious-politics.” While many 
Virginians differed with Wise, his 
position won respect. 

On the eve of the Civil War, 
Governor John Letcher, who had 
succeeded Wise in 1860, declined for the same reasons 
to issue a thanksgiving proclamation. By the next No- 
vember, Virginia was a member of the Confederate 
States, but a splinter government, which claimed to be 
the legal administration for the whole state, had been 
set up in what is now West Virginia by a group of 
Union politicians. Francis H. Pierpont, the governor 
of this rump, foreshadowed a new order when he pro- 
claimed Thursday, November 28, 1861, as a day of 
thanksgiving. 

Abraham Lincoln in 1863 issued the first presi- 
dential proclamation designating an annual Thanks- 
giving Day. The need for action by states was thus 
ended. During the Civil War the Richmond news- 
papers ridiculed the celebration of Thanksgiving by 
the North, though Jefferson Davis designated many 
days of fasting and prayer. 

The collapse of the Confederacy in 1865 brought 
Pierpont to Richmond as governor. That fall President 
Andrew Johnson proclaimed December 8 a day of 
national thanksgiving for “the blessings of peace, unity, 
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and harmony, with a great enlargement of civil liberty.” 
Pierpont saw no necessity for adding a proclamation of 
his own to that of the president. Virginians were glad 
that the fighting was over, but they did not consider 
the results of the war a blessing. Nevertheless, the day 
was observed in the Old Dominion. 

The morning was cloudy and presented an appear- 
ance of Sabbath quiet in Richmond. Newspapers sus- 
pended publication, and courts recessed. The General 
Assembly, then in session, did not meet. Most churches 
held appropriate services, but the congregations were 
not as large as they might have been. Stores and offices 
suspended business, but behind closed fronts the res- 
taurants and barrooms catered to large crowds. By 
afternoon many drunks were to be seen straggling 
about the streets. 

Though some kept the day as a religious festival, it 
was generally given over to frolic and fun. Many 
hunters left the city early for a holiday in the field, 
during which two youths were seriously wounded. 
About eleven o'clock the sun broke through the mists 
to cheer everyone. There was no football game, but a 
grand tournament at Chesterfield Trotting Park drew 
a large crowd south of the James River. Whiskey 
flowed freely, washing all traces of refinement from the 
affair, which was a huge success “of its kind.” The 
Queen of Love and Beauty was well known, but the 
Richmond Times concluded that the less said of the 
tournament the better. 

In succeeding years Virginia, avoiding controversy, 
accepted Thanksgiving as a major holiday on her 
calendar. It has become secularized, and its religious 
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origin is largely forgotten. Now, when the Governor 
of Virginia proclaims the day annually, the objections 


of a century ago to designating the day sound strange 
to ouf ears. —W.M.E. R. 
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Inns, Churches,and OtherStatehouses 


The Capitols of the Colony, 1641-1780 


WY vn Richmond became the capital of Virginia 
in 1780 and the members of the General Assembly 
began to convene there, they left behind in Williams- 
burg an H-shaped building which soon became known 
as the “old capitol.” Yet this structure, begun in 1751, 
had been the sixth to provide official quarters for the 
executive council, the legisla- 
ture, and the supreme court 
of His Majesty’s oldest do- 
minion on the continent of 
North America. The first 
four of its predecessors had 
each been located in James- 
town, which was the seat of 
royal government in Virginia 
during most of the seven- 
teenth century. The last two 
of the colonial capitols were 
located on the same site in 
Williamsburg, which was 
made the capital in the last 
year of that century and re- 
mained so for over three-fourths of the eighteenth. 

In addition to these six official capitols, various other 
structures had been used during intervals when de- 
structive fires made it necessary for the government to 
do its work under other roofs. Churches, taverns, col- 
lege halls, and private dwellings on these occasions 
sheltered temporarily the deliberations of the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches of the colonial govern- 
ment. Sometimes, in turn, the capitols repaid the 
compliment and were employed for such nongovern- 
mental activities as dancing. 

Virginia's first statehouse was not acquired until 
1641, thirty-four years after the colony was established 
and twenty-two years after the first meeting of the 
General Assembly. That body, the earliest elective 
legislature in the New World, held its first session in 
the choir of the church which then stood at Jamestown, 
and later Assemblies continued this practice. After 
1632, however, the Council and the House of Burgesses 
convened in the home of the colonial governor. This 
arrangement led one proconsul, the unpopular Sir John 
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Excavated Foundations of the 
First Capitol at Jamestown 


Harvey, to complain that he was merely the “hoste” of 
Virginia. The expenses which he incurred in enter- 
taining the members of the General Assembly as well 
as every V.I.P. who came out from England strained 
his credit to the breaking point. It was Governor 
Harvey who, unwittingly, provided the colony with its 
first capitol. 

In 1641 this gentleman, 
having completed his second 
term of office, was forced to 
sell his local property to pac- 
ify his vociferous creditors. 
So the General Assembly 
purchased for 15,700 pounds 
of tobacco the same house in 
which it was already accus- 
tomed to meet. In this prop- 
erty, which consisted of two 
adjoining brick houses, the 
bicameral General Assembly, 
composed of the governor's 
Council and the House of 
Burgesses, made laws; there also the Council, sitting as 
the General Court, dispensed His Majesty’s justice. 

However, the career of this first Jamestown state- 
house was ended in 1656, either by an advanced con- 
dition of disrepair or by damage which had resulted 
from one of the fires which repeatedly endangered 
that inflammable town. While the colony’s business 
was carried on in a new statehouse, the first capitol of 
Virginia was taken over by one Thomas Woodhouse, 
a tavern keeper. Ultimately it was destroyed by fire. 
The location of this building was long unknown. Its 
foundations were rediscovered accidentally in 1901, 
but they were not identified until 1932. Visitors to 
Jamestown may see these remains of Virginia’s first 
statehouse, now under the care of the National Park 
Service’s Colonial National Historical Park. 

The second statehouse, whose location has still not 
been identified precisely, lasted only four years. It was 
destroyed in 1660. During the next five years the legis- 
lature met in one of the Jamestown taverns. This may 
have been a very convenient arrangement for the leg- 
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islators, but it did not seem to serve 
best the interests of their constitu- 
ents. The expense of renting space 
for each meeting of the Assembly 
led to the construction of the third 
capitol. 

Situated about half a mile west of 
the first statehouse, the new build- 
ing was completed in 1665. Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley, who had come from 
England as governor in 1642 and 
had addressed his first House of Bur- 
gesses in the first or “Harvey” state- 
house, was to see the third laid in 
ruins. In 1676 his absolutist policies 
and his indifference to Indian ma- 
rauding led to an uprising on the upriver plantations. 
When the rebels, led by Nathaniel Bacon, came to 
Jamestown the first time, they contented themselves 
with a show of force in front of the statehouse, pointing 
their muskets through the windows at the Burgesses 
within. The second time Bacon’s boys marched into 
the town, however, they came as conquerors. In order 
to deny further use of it to the enemy, the insurgents 
burned Jamestown. In that conflagration Virginia’s 
third statehouse was consumed. 

Bacon died that fall, and his rebellion collapsed, but 
it was another nine years before the capitol was re- 
placed. The first Assembly after the fire was held at 
“Green Spring,” the governor’s residence outside of 
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Steps into the First Capitol’s 
Basement at Jamestown 


town. Then, as buildings began to 
go up in Jamestown again, the legis- 
lators gathered once more in taverns 
and in private homes there. When 
the question of rebuilding the capitol 
came up, some members attempted 
to move the seat of government to 
Tindall’s Point on York River and to 
have a new statehouse built there. 
However, King Charles II forbade 
the change, and the fourth capitol 
was built on the ruins of the third. 
This new building was occupied in 
1685 and continued in use for the 
next fourteen years. Then, in 1699, 
this last Jamestown statehouse went 
up in smoke. For more than two centuries weeds 
grew over the charred ruins. At last, in 1903, the foun- 
dations were discovered and identified by Colonel 
Samuel H. Yonge, the engineer who built the sea wall 
around the western part of the island. Kept intact by 
the Association for the Preservation of Virginia An- 
tiquities, these foundations can be seen by all who 
make the pilgrimage to Jamestown. 

The fire which consumed the fourth statehouse 
ended that town’s career as the seat of the colony’s 
government and, for all practical purposes, its history 
as an inhabited community. In 1699 a town called 
Williamsburg was established six miles to the northeast 
at Middle Plantation and was designated as the capital 
of the colony. Since there were as 
yet no public buildings there, the 
General Assembly met temporarily 
in the hall of the College of William 
and Mary. 

The foundation stone of the capi- 
tol was laid on August 8, 1701, by 
John Blair, the fourteen-year-old 
nephew of the college’s president. 
Henry Cary, master builder and 
architect, was awarded the major 
construction contract, and work was 
begun shortly afterwards. Almost 
immediately the Assembly appointed 
a committee to “inspect and oversee 
the building.” Nine days later the 
same body, running true to form, ap- 
pointed another committee to in- 
quire into the proceedings of the 
first. 
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Despite all of this solicitous super- 
vision, it was April, 1704, before the 
lawmakers were able to occupy the 
capitol, and it was not finished until 
the November of the next year. On 
the occasion of the first meeting 
there Governor Francis Nicholson 
expressed the hope that the Assem- 
bly would continue to work in that 
place for the “Glory of God” and for 
the more temporal interests of 
Crown and colony “so long as the 
sun and moon endure.” Actually, 
the building was to survive for 
slightly less than forty-three years. 

This brick capitol was in the form of an H, each 
wing of which was two stories high. These wings were 
joined by a gallery, topped by a cupola. The structure 
contained large, well-appointed chambers for the House 
of Burgesses, the Council, and the General Court, as 
well as lobbies, waiting rooms, and offices for the clerks 
of the two houses and various other public officials. 
The transaction of business must have been made some- 
what difficult if the rule forbidding the use of candles, 
fires, and even tobacco was enforced, but somehow the 
legislators got their work done. 

The “royal edifice” also had its off-duty uses. Wil- 
liamsburg was overrun with visitors in every season 
when the General Assembly or the General Court was 
in session, and at those times it became the center of the 
colony’s social life. The walls of the capitol, which re- 
sounded by day to the blasts of the orator and the 
droning of the clerk, echoed by 
night to the shrill of fiddles and the 
sound of dancing feet. Loyal gen- 
tlemen and their ladies gathered 
there once a year to celebrate the 
tuling sovereign’s birthday with a 
lavish ball. On less formal occasions 
a governor like Alexander Spots- 
wood opened the building after 
hours so that his dinner guests might 
enjoy an evening of dancing. 

All these things came to an end 
during the morning of January 30, 

1747, when a fire broke out in a 
supposedly unheated upstairs room. 
Before it could be checked, one more 
capitol had been destroyed. Gover- 
nor Sir William Gooch proclaimed 
to the Assembly his conviction that 
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“Green Spring,’ 
Capitol 


the blaze had been started deliber- 
ately by “desperate Villains, insti- 
gated by infernal Madness.” After 
making this dark charge, which 
could have been directed at either 
Marylanders or Carolinians, the gov- 
ernor hastened to assert his belief 
that “such superlative wickedness 
could never get Admittance into the 
Heart of a Virginian.” In conclu- 
sion, he urged the Assembly to re- 
store the capital’s ruined “Royal 
fabric” to its “former Beauty and 
Magnificence.” 

But some members of that body, 
meeting once again in the college hall, were of a differ- 
ent mind. These complained that Williamsburg was 
“very remote from the far greatest Part of the Inhabi- 
tants of this Colony.” They therefore introduced a bill 
to relocate the seat of government on land belonging to 
William Gray and New-Year Smith near the junction 
of the Pamunkey and the York rivers. Governor Gooch 
put their efforts temporarily to naught by disapproving 
this bill and dismissing the Assembly. 

Eighteen months went by before he got the Assembly 
together again, and by that time events had played into 
his hands. The colony had been visited by a severe 
epidemic of smallpox, which had somehow missed the 
capital. Convinced that Williamsburg’s salvation was 
due to “an Air so well purified” that no disease had a 
chance there, the Burgesses resolved to “build in this 
Place of Safety” and avoid the perils of a change. 
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Construction of a new capitol, Virginia’s sixth, was 
then begun. The contractor, James Skelton, worked at 
the site of the fifth. In April, 1751, John Blair, presi- 
dent of the Council, laid a foundation brick—just as he 
had done for its predecessor half a century earlier. By 
December of the same year the outer walls were fin- 
ished and were ready to receive the roof. Construction 
was not completed, however, by the end of 1753. 

Although it was built on the same 
site and, in general, according to the 
same H-shaped plan, it seems to 
have been much less elaborate than 
its predecessor, and its entrance 
faced westward upon Duke of 
Gloucester Street rather than north- 
ward. Thomas Jefferson later praised 
its “light and airy structure” and its 
two-storied entrance portico with 
columns embodying two different 
orders. However, he found minor 
fault with certain details of the col- 
umns and their ornamentation. And 
even his judgment that it was the 
“most pleasing piece of architecture” in Virginia in 
1784 was, considering his low opinion of the other ex- 
amples, something less than a sweeping compliment. 
A cupola furnished with a clock rose from the gallery 
connecting the two wings. It was pulled down some- 
time after 1793, however, and does not appear in any 
extant picture of the second capitol. 

In this structure the General Assembly continued 
for a generation to enact laws and the General Court to 
apply them. Here George Washington received the 
thanks of his fellow Virginians for his services in the 
French and Indian War. Here Patrick Henry cut his 
oratorical teeth in support of his resolutions against the 
Stamp Act. Here Thomas Jefferson began his political 
education by listening to the speeches of his Randolph 
cousins and of other Virginians. Here the colonists paid 
tribute to the popular and courtly Norborne Berkeley, 
Lord Botetourt, and here they placed a statue of that 
next-to-the-last royal governor after his untimely death. 

But here also they contended with Botetourt’s less 
popular successor, John Murray, Lord Dunmore, until 
the latter fled from the capital in June, 1775. Here, in 
1776, Virginians declared their independence from 
Great Britain, adopted George Mason’s Declaration of 
Rights, and wrote the state’s first constitution. Here the 
General Assembly created by that constitution strove 
for four years to maintain independence and to extend 
the blessings of liberty throughout the commonwealth. 
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After 1780, when the state government was moved 
to Richmond, this building continued for a while 
longer to reverberate with oratory and argument. In its 
historic rooms George Wythe, the professor of law at 
the College of William and Mary, found realistic 
settings for the moot courts and the mock legislatures 
which he initiated to train the leaders of the next gen- 
eration. Subsequently, the “old capitol” housed a Latin 
school and provided courtrooms for 
both federal and state tribunals. 
During the 1790's the eastern or rear 
wing of the H-shaped former state- 
house was razed—so dilapidated had 
it become for lack of maintenance. 
The salvaged materials were utilized 
in repairs upon the western or front 
wing. Finally, fifty-two years after 
it had ceased to serve its original 
purpose, this remnant was destroyed 
—by fire, of course—in 1832. By 
1927 only a marker erected by the 
Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities indicated the 
practically forgotten site of this important structure. 

In that year the generosity of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., made it possible to launch the restoration and re- 
creation of Williamsburg as it had appeared in the days 
when it was the capital of the colony. Specialists in 
various branches of learning studied at length all avail- 
able materials concerning each of the two capitols. 
Since they found relatively little information about the 
building which had served so well during the colony’s 
break from the mother country and a comparative 
wealth of documentary and pictorial data concerning its 
predecessor, they decided to rebuild the first Williams- 
burg capitol. In this they were much aided by an en- 
graved copperplate which was discovered in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford University. Thus there was 
reconstructed the building in which William Byrd had 
danced with the blessing of Governor Spotswood rather 
than that in which Patrick Henry had declaimed with- 
out the blessing of Governor Dunmore. 

Yet the selection of the earlier building for recon- 
struction is quite appropriate to the cultural and archi- 
tectural atmosphere of the restoration. The first capitol, 
like the other reconstructed buildings, symbolizes the 
days when Virginians were still content with the im- 
perial connection. It recalls in vivid, three-dimensional 
form the commonwealth’s colonial heritage—one which 
a nation as well as the state has been proud to see thus 


revived. —W.H.G., Jr. 
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Covered Bridges in Virginia 


This bridge over the Maury River at Lexington was replaced by a modern concrete 
structure in 1935 and was dismantled nine years later. 


; sturdy evidences of our 
ancestors’ integrity and skill as crafts- 
men you can still see in western Vir- 
ginia ten covered bridges. Only two 
of them are not serving today’s hun- 
dred-horsepower automobiles. But how 
rapidly these weather-beaten relics of 
an unhurried way of life are disappear- 
ing! The Virginia Department of 
Highways counted fifty of them in use 
fifteen years ago, thirty-one in 1939, 
twenty-five eighteen months later, and 
eleven in 1947. It ex- 
pects the eight now on 
public roads to be re- 
duced to a mere half 
dozen within a year. 
During the century 
which ended three or 
four decades ago innu- 
merable hundreds of cov- 
ered bridges were built 
in Virginia. Constructed 
in most instances by local 
handymen and _ back- 
woods carpenters who 
had no technical knowl- 
edge of stresses and 
strains, they were mar- 
vels of native ingenuity. 
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Few required the support of iron 
braces, and some were held together by 
wooden pins and pegs instead of nails 
and bolts. 

Romanticists have supposed that 
their roofs and side walls were in- 
tended to provide by day shady resting 
places for hard-breathing horses and by 
night cozy retreats on lonely roads for 
buggy-riding lovers. Within them 
deviltry and lawlessness as well as ro- 
mance were occasionally hidden. But, 


The Big Reed Island Creek bridge in Carroll County, 
about 200 feet in length, has been replaced. 


actually, they were roofed in order to 
prolong the strength of their own 
timbers rather than to shelter either 
travelers or loiterers. 

Raiders during the 1860’s burned 
some of Virginia’s covered bridges to 
forestall pursuers. Other spans were 
retired from service because highways 
have been straightened and vehicles 
have become wider, heavier, and faster. 
Many of the replaced veterans had to 
be burned or salvaged lest they menace 
newer bridges down- 
stream, for floods have 
ever been the chief de- 
stroyer of the covered 
bridge. Raging waters 
have swept to oblivion 
more of these intriguing 
reminders of yesteryear 
than have fallen victim 
to old age, new routes, 
fire, termites, reckless 
drivers, and all other 
causes combined. 

In the accompanying 
photographs you can see 
some of the late survi- 
vors as they appeared in 
1939. —W.E.H. 
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Above. This short span over Rock 
Castle Creek in Patrick County is 
only about half a century old. 


Upper left. Built in 1878, this 

bridge across Buffalo Creek at Buf- 

falo Forge in Rockbridge County 

was replaced in 1940. It was razed 
five years later. 


Left. The aged, vine-covered span 

over Otter River in Campbell 

County has disappeared within the 
last decade. 


Lower left. This 191-foot bridge 

across the North Fork of the Shen- 

andoah River near Mount Jackson 

has provided an outlet to market 

for many an apple crop since 1893. 

Note the Burr truss of heavy tim- 
bers. 


Below. This short, comparatively 
new bridge over Sinking Creek in 
Giles County has been abandoned 
because its road now follows a new 
route, but it continues in private 
use. Behind the man one can dis- 
cern the curved beam of its Burr 
truss design. 
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Above. Another casualty of the past 
decade has been this bridge over 
Mill Creek in Shenandoah County. 


Upper right. The old and the new 
stood side by side in Carroll County 
for five years after the low-slung 
concrete bridge replaced its weath- 
ered predecessor. But in 1940 flood 
waters racing down Little Reed 
Island Creek destroyed the more 
picturesque of these structures. 


Right. Covered bridges like this one 

crossing Smith River in Patrick 

County have been converted readily 

into playhouses by the imagination 
of generations of children. 


Lower right. East Humpback 
Bridge, doubtless the oldest covered 
bridge still intact in Virginia, spans 
Dunlap Creek between Covington 
and the West Virginia line. It may 
have served travelers as early as 
1822. Until 1928 it carried the traf- 
fic of an arterial, transcontinental 
highway, Route 60. Its center is 
four feet higher than its two ends. 


Below. This 56-foot span carries a 
12-foot roadway across Sinking 
Creek in Giles County. 
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ks the spring of 1771 the lowlands 
of all Virginia rivers east of the Alle- 
ghenies were inundated by destructive 
floods. This unexpected tragedy was 
probably the most devastating act of 
God which has been experienced in 
Virginia during the three and one-half 
centuries since the English planted 
their colony at Jamestown. Many 
islands were torn “to Pieces, Hills of 
Sand thrown up, Channels stopt and 
their Courses altered, and, in short, 
the Face of Nature almost changed.” 

While not a cloud was to be seen in 
the skies above the Tidewater, tor- 
rential rains deluged the central Blue 
Ridge Mountain region throughout ten 
or twelve days in May, 1771. Rivers 
which drained this general area—the 
James, the Rappahannock, and the 
Roanoke in particular—overflowed 
when unprecedented quantities of 
water were funneled into their chan- 
nels. The Shenandoah, Potomac, and 
York rivers seem to have been swollen 
to a lesser degree, but whatever dam- 
age they did was overlooked in the 
colony’s greater concern over the more 
extensive destruction done by the other 
three. A wag told the people of Rich- 
mond that “Old Nick had bored a 
Hole through the Mountains, and let 
in the South Sea upon them.” 

For sixty hours the James River rose 
continuously, as much as sixteen 
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The Flood Monument 


inches per hour. On May 27 a ship 
anchored near Warwick in Chester- 
field County, a few miles below Rich- 
mond, which made soundings from the 
first perceptible rise, found itself riding 
a crest “forty feet higher than the 
common Tides.” Other observers 
claimed that this fresh was twenty feet 
higher than’the one in May, 1766, 
and ten feet higher than those which 
had come in 1720 and 1724. Richard 
Adams saw from his porch a flood 
“40 feet perpendicular.” So dread- 
ful was it, he remarked, that a 
truthful description of it would not 
seem credible to anyone who had not 
seen it with his own eyes. Old Joe, an 
honest and well-known Negro at the 
falls of the James near the little town 
of Richmond, said that the water 
climbed fifteen feet above the crest of 
the worst flood remembered in the 
tradition of neighboring Indians. The 
Rappahannock River was reported in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine of Lon- 
don to have risen twenty-five feet 
higher than it had ever been known 
to be. 

Swept from their foundations, 
houses floated down the rapid cur- 
rents. Despairing people trapped on 
these makeshift crafts shouted _piti- 
fully for help, but no attempts at res- 
cue could be ventured. Wine casks, 
hogsheads of tobacco, furniture, trees, 
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Rampaging Rivers Swept Men, Houses, 


Fresh 


and Tobacco Away in the Worst Natural 


Disaster in the History of Virginia 


lumber, and even large warehouses 
were borne seaward by the swirling 
waters. 

Ships in the James were in immi- 
nent danger because of the battering 
which they received from floating de- 
bris. Many of them were quite seri- 
ously damaged. Those at Shirley 
Hundred were driven from their moor- 
ings to City Point, and those tied up at 
City Point were pushed downstream 
to Jordan’s. Their crews could do little 
but wait helplessly and watch the 
currents sweep to oblivion the tobacco 
which they had docked to load for 
transportation to England. One ship 
was grounded far from the normal 
channel. Another lost three anchors. 
Five of the six men who attempted to 
clear away certain drifting trees were 
drowned when their yawl was upset. 

All told, one hundred and fifty 
persons were said to have lost their 
lives. Many others had narrow escapes. 
Two Negro lads and an elderly Negro 
woman were trapped on Saunders’ 
Island in the James River. There they 
were confined for about three days and 
nights without any food whatsoever. 
A canoe in which they tried to cross to 
Westham was upset in shallow water. 
The boys tied it to a tree, and the old 
woman sat on its upturned bottom, 
steadying herself by hugging the trunk 
of the tree. “By the Motion of the 
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Canoe and constant Rubbing of the 
old Woman’s Flesh against the Tree, 
the Bark was quite worn through,” a 
contemporary newspaper announced. 
The boys saved themselves by climb- 
ing a sapling which was no thicker 
than a man’s leg. Though it was often 
bent low by the relentless current, they 
survived. 

Both in the Piedmont and in the 
Tidewater property losses were disas- 
trous. Thomas Jefferson lost his grist- 
mill at “Shadwell” on the Rivanna 
River. Everything was swept off of 
Farrar’s Island, which belonged to 
Colonel Thomas Mann Randolph, 
though it had never previously been 
submerged by a flood. Eighty acres of 
rich topsoil on this farm were buried 
under ten or twelve feet of sand over- 
laid by rocks flattened smooth as if by 
a modern steam roller. John Wayles, 
who was soon to become Jefferson’s 
father-in-law, was said to have suffered 
at Elk Island losses amounting to 
£4,000, nothing being saved but the 
people and five horses. It is more 
meaningful to express the losses of this 
one estate in terms of more than seven 


hundred livestock, nearly a hundred 
farm buildings, and unknown quan- 
tities of grain and tobacco. At another 
plantation, located where the Rivanna 
merges with the James, fourteen Ne- 
groes were drowned and only one of 
forty houses was left standing. Its land 
had been valued at £10,000 before the 
flood, but thereafter it was judged to 
be worth less than £1,000. The father 
of John Randolph of Roanoke was also 
among those whose property was se- 
verely damaged. 

How much destruction was done in 
the Valley it is impossible to ascertain, 
but one surviving record indicates that 
the James River wreaked havoc even 
west of its passage through the Blue 
Ridge. John Howard of Botetourt 
County lost all of his growing crops, 
all but one of his tobacco houses, his 
corn house and the feed stored there- 
in, and some of his livestock. It was 
only because of “the great goodness of 
God that my People are all alive,” he 
wrote thankfully. 

Floods are dirty things, and this one 
was no exception to the rule. When 
the rivers receded, carcasses, trees, and 


other debris were found to be matted 
together in some places to heights of 
twelve and even twenty feet. These 
confused masses of litter issued such a 
stench that there was no undoing 
them. As may have been expected, a 
“sickly” summer followed. 

The public tobacco warehouses lo- 
cated beside the James River either 
were washed away or were infiltrated 
by an insidious seepage which was 
scarcely less destructive. All of the leaf 
stored at the Shockoe warehouses 
was damaged. At Byrd’s the water 
climbed half the height of the lower 
tier of hogsheads and saturated all of 
the six hundred casks at that level. 
The warehouses at Westham and their 
goods were simply carried away. At 
Warwick there was considerable loss 
of tobacco, and at Rocky Ridge, also in 
Chesterfield County, another ware- 
house was swept downstream. The 
flooded Rappahannock River spoiled 
much tobacco in the public storehouses 
at Falmouth in Stafford County and 
at Dixon’s in King George County. 
The same fate befell still more of the 
1770 tobacco crop at Quantico on the 


This flood at Richmond in 1870 was less severe than that of ninety-nine years earlier. 
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Potomac in Prince William County. 

It was estimated by various guessers 
that three, four, or six thousand hogs- 
heads of stored tobacco had been de- 
stroyed and that half of that spring’s 
crop of seedlings had suffered the same 
fate in the fields. As to the crop of 
1771 there is conflicting testimony, 
however, for during that autumn Cap- 
tain Moses Robertson wrote from Vir- 
ginia to the London importing house 
of John Norton & Sons that he had 
never seen tobacco so plentiful during 
the years of his experience 
as a transporter of Virginia’s 
staple. 

In July, 1771, the Gen- 
eral Assembly was convened 
three months before the 
regularly appointed time. It 
acted promptly to relieve the 
“Sharers in this Melancholy 
Catastrophe.” Since tobacco 
was the basis of the colony’s 
wealth, something had to be 
done to offset the impover- 
ishment which resulted 
when thousands of hogs- 
heads of stored leaf were 
swept away or were soaked 
by the unbridled waters. 
The legislature therefore as- 
sumed responsibility for the 
damages which had oc- 
curred in public ware- 
houses. Commissioners were 
appointed to determine 
losses. Rates of reimburse- 
ment were set at twenty 
shillings per hundred pounds of to- 
bacco which had been inspected and 
passed at Shockoe, Byrd’s, Rocky 
Ridge, and Warwick, while at Fal- 
mouth, Dixon’s, and Quantico the 
comparable rate was eighteen shillings. 
Tobacco which had been destroyed be- 
fore inspection was to be recompensed 
at rates approximately ten per cent 
lower. 

Notes amounting to £30,000 were 
to be issued to the owners of lost or 
spoiled tobacco by the colony’s treas- 
urer, Robert Carter Nicholas. The new 
certificates were to be turned in for 
redemption by the public treasury 
four years later. If one assumes that 
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all of the tobacco destroyed had not yet 
passed inspection and that its value 
could be refunded at the lower rates, 
the total appropriation of £30,000 
would indicate an official estimate of 
about 3,500 hogsheads as the amount 
of cured tobacco lost in the public 
warehouses. Since each hogshead con- 
tained about 1,000 pounds of the leaf, 
the loss evidently equaled or exceeded 
three million pounds of tobacco. 

To provide funds for the redemp- 
tion of this new treasury issue, new 
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An Inscription on the Flood Monument 


taxes were laid on all vehicles other 
than wagons. New taxes also were 
enacted on certain kinds of legal 
papers, on licenses issued to taverns, 
and on all tobacco exported after Oc- 
tober 25, 1771. The legislators re- 
garded these levies as “easy to the 
people, and not so burthensome as a 
poll tax.” 

People who had salvaged hogsheads 
of tobacco which had been washed 
away from the warehouses were re- 
quired to deliver it to the government, 
which would then sell it at auction to 
recover whatever insignificant part of 
its emergency appropriations it could 
thus obtain. Anyone who failed to do 


so by September 4, 1771, was subject 
to prosecution. 

The damaged warehouses at Byrd’s 
and at Shockoe were to be replaced 
by new buildings in the town of Rich- 
mond which were scheduled for com- 
pletion by the first of October. These 
“strong, close, and substantial houses” 
were planned to accommodate fourteen 
and sixteen hundred hogsheads. A 
new warehouse at Falmouth on the 
Rappahannock was to be large enough 
for a thousand hogsheads. 

In the very year of the 
unprecedented inundation 
the foundation was laid for 
a monument to the disaster. 
The obelisk which was put 
in place the next year was 
six feet square at its base 
and eighteen feet high. 
Erected on the ancestral 
estate of the Randolph fam- 
ily, it serves also as a me- 
morial to Richard and Jane 
Randolph, whose third son, 
Ryland, had it built. Sur- 
rounded by an iron fence, it 
still stands at ‘Turkey 
Island” near one of the tor- 
tuous curls of the James 
River. 

Tradition says that the 
monument marks the high- 
est point reached by the 
flood waters in that vicinity 
—a location which is forty- 
five impressive feet above 
the normal level of the river. 
The inscription on the monument 
makes no such claims. It simply states, 


The Foundation 
of this PILLAR was laid 
in the calamitous Year 


1771 


When all the great Rivers 

of this Country 
were swept by Inundations 
Never before experienced : 

Which changed the face of Nature 
And left traces of their Violence 
that will remain 
For Ages. 


These lines announce simple facts 
without exaggeration. —E. D.C. 
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The Peaks of Otter 


; = Peaks of Otter dominate the 
northwest horizon in Bedford County. 
The beautiful cone of the south peak, 
called Sharp Top or Round Top, seems 
detached from the range. To the north, 
Flat Top, higher and more massive, 
forms a part of the backbone of the 
Blue Ridge. Unlike many other moun- 
tains, they are friendly rather than 
forbidding. Perhaps that is why Vir- 
ginians delight to point them out. 

The height of the Peaks of Otter 
above the surrounding country makes 
them impressive. Thomas Jefferson, 
who was frequently at “Poplar Forest,” 
his Bedford County estate, thought the 
higher peak was about 4,000 feet 
above its base and surmised in his 
Notes on Virginia that it might be the 
loftiest mountain in North America. 
Years later, in 1815, he measured the 
height of the peaks, using a theodolite. 
Flat Top, he found, was only 3,103% 
feet above the low grounds of Otter 
River. The United States Geological 
Survey has established the elevation of 
Flat Top as 4,001 feet above sea level 
and that of Sharp Top as 3,875. A few 
miles to the north Apple Orchard 
Mountain is 4,229 feet high. In South- 
west Virginia, on the line between 
Grayson and Smyth counties, Mount 
Rogers, the state’s highest peak, towers 
5,719 feet into the sky. 

Centuries before Columbus discov- 
ered America, Indians lived in the 
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high gap between the Peaks of Otter. 
Some of the arrowheads found there 
are believed to be among the oldest on 
this continent. The Indians probably 
called the peaks “Ottari,” which in 
Cherokee means mountain, and white 
men who came looking for furs 
thought they said “Otter.” If this be 
true, then Otter River took its name 
from the mountains at its source rather 
than from the dark brown animals 
which may have fished in its waters. 

We do not know who first discov- 
ered the Peaks of Otter. Early hunters 
rarely left any record of their explora- 
tions. John Lederer probably saw the 
graceful blue mountains from a dis- 
tance in 1670, but others may have 
preceded him. On the map of Virginia 
made in 1751 by Joshua Fry and Peter 
Jefferson the peaks stand out in bold 
relief. 

Speculators and settlers flocked to 
the Piedmont during the first half of 
the eighteenth century. 

Early arrivals patented the 
rich bottom lands. Next 
the red uplands were 
claimed. On May 5, 1749, 
Matthew Talbot and the 
Reverend John Brunskill 
were granted 20,000 acres 
which included the Peaks 
of Otter, but for some rea- 
son they did not perfect 
their title. 


The land in the gap between Sharp 
Top and Flat Top was included in 
5,766 acres patented by Henry Kay in 
1773. During the next twenty years 
he sold off small farms. Other men 
took up small tracts nearby, but the 
peaks, being unsuited for cultivation, 
were ignored. 

Before the leaves were out in 1795, 
William Cavanaugh was running lines 
along the crest of the Blue Ridge. He 
surveyed four tracts for Lauchlin Mac- 
Lean. Sharp Top was included in one 
for 1,500 acres, and Flat Top in an- 
other for 8,000 acres. But MacLean 
did not want the peaks for himself. He 
was apparently only the agent of one 
of the largest land speculators in the 
state, Wilson Cary Nicholas. In 
March, 1797, patents were issued to 
Nicholas for the tracts which included 
the Peaks of Otter. 

It is improbable that Nicholas ever 
visited his mountains. His health was 
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; View of the Peaks of Otter” by Edward Beyer. This lithograph was published in 1858. 
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not robust, and he was kept busy by 
his expanding speculations and by the 
duties of public office. After serving in 
the General Assembly and in both 
houses of Congress, he was governor 
of Virginia from 1814 to 1816. 

The depression of 1819 brought 
ruin to Nicholas. In August he 
pledged the peaks along with other 
lands to the Bank of the United States 
as security for a loan, but he could not 
stem the tide. Jefferson, his friend 
who had endorsed his note for $20,- 
000, was himself pushed to the brink 
of bankruptcy when all Nicholas had 
was swept away. 

The Peaks of Otter in time became 
a resort of sightseers. Sharp Top with 
its unobstructed view to the east and 
south was always favored over its taller 
companion. John Randolph of Roa- 
noke once spent a night on the crest of 
the peak, accompanied only by his 
body servant. When the rising sun lit 
up the gorgeous landscape which was 
spread out below him, Randolph 
pointed his long finger toward the east 
and charged his servant never from 
that time to believe anyone who told 
him there was no God. 

In September, 1841, a young gen- 


tleman who was visiting friends in 
Bedford County ascended Sharp Top 
with two companions. They “stood 
upon the wild platform of one of na- 
ture’s most magnificent observatories, 
isolated, and apparently above ll 
things else terrestrial, and looking 
down upon and over a beautiful, varie- 
gated, and at the same time grand, 
wild, wonderful, and almost boundless 
panorama.” 

Hawks and buzzards circled in the 
air below them. A man working in a 
tobacco field at the base of the moun- 
tain could just be distinguished. Bed- 
ford County, a patchwork of farms, 
spread out to the east like a quilt. Near 
its center was Liberty (now Bedford), 
the county seat, and on its far edge the 
city of Lynchburg. 

The presidential election of 1844 
aroused great interest throughout Vir- 
ginia. The Democrats lauded James K. 
Polk, and the Whigs acclaimed Henry 
Clay. On October 14 the Whigs of 
Bedford County planted a flagpole a 
hundred feet high on top of the south 
peak and raised the Stars and Stripes. 
In spite of a heavy rain during the 
night a crowd gathered on the spot the 
next morning for a Clay rally, but 


“View from the Peak of Otter” by Edward Beyer. The people are on the crest of Sh 


some Polk follower had come in the 
darkness and chopped down the pole. 

General Leslie Combs of Kentucky, 
the orator of the day, retrieved the 
situation. Standing on the rock which 
served as a platform, he surveyed his 
audience. Then, reaching out, he 
plucked a leaf from an overhanging 
limb, shaped it into a cup, and, stoop- 
ing down, filled it with rain water 
which had collected in a hole in the 
rock. Raising it as a toast, he said, 
“Fellow citizens: Standing here this 
morning on the topmost rock of the 
far famed Peaks of Otter, I propose 
with this pure rain water, which has 
just fallen from the heavens, to drink 
the health of Harry Clay, that fearless 
tribune of the people and born leader 
of men.” 

Bedford County gave Clay a fine 
majority, but Virginia and the nation 
voted for Polk. 

The felling of the flagpole was only 
a minor depredation compared with an 
earlier exploit. An egg-shaped boulder 
twenty-five or thirty feet high had 
been left by nature delicately balanced 
on the crest of Sharp Top. With one 
hand a man could rock it back and 
forth, but, no matter how hard he 
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labored, he could not push it from its 
base. This phenomenon, poised as if 
in mid-air, seemed to challenge youth 
to a contest. About 1820 a crowd of 
young men determined to send the 
boulder crashing down the mountain. 
On July 4 they gathered on the peak 
and set to work. 

First a lever was tried, but the rock 
only “winked,” so great was its weight. 
Next a large hole was drilled directly 
under the boulder, and several pounds 
of black powder were packed into it. 
A light was applied to the fuse, and 
everyone ran to cover. Buzzard Rock 
was rimmed with the faces of those 
who peeped around it to see the blast. 
There was a loud report, but when the 
smoke cleared, the boulder was still in 
place. Additional explosions were 
equally ineffective. At last wedges were 
applied. Stroke by stroke they were 
driven between the stone and its ped- 
estal. Finally, the great oval dipped 
toward the east and plunged headlong 
down the mountain. Leaping and 
whirling, it thundered through the 
forest, demolishing majestic trees like 
weeds. With a great thud it embedded 
itself in a spur of the peak. Only the 
ugly wounds inflicted during its fall 


remained to lend it distinction. 

The people of Bedford County in 
1852 determined to make a suitable 
contribution to the Washington Monu- 
ment, then under construction in the 
nation’s capital. The boulder which 
had been toppled from Sharp Top was 
blasted to pieces in its grave by Paschal 
Buford, and a fragment was taken to 
Lynchburg to be dressed. Joseph Wil- 
son, the venerable clerk of the Circuit 
Court, Edward C. Burks, later a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of Appeals 
of Virginia, and John Goode, just em- 
barking on a distinguished career 
which was to lead to both the Con- 
federate Congress and the United 
States Congress, were appointed to 
prepare a suitable inscription. When 
they met, each proposed a draft, but 
Wilson and Burks at once declared 
that presented by Goode the best. 
Goode then announced that the lines 
were not his own but that they had 
been written by Wilson’s daughter. 
Her extravagant words, cut in the 
stone, read: 

“From Otter’s summit, 
Virginia’s loftiest peak, 
To crown a monument 
To Virginia’s noblest son.” 


Harkening Hill is at the center of the panorama; on the right is Flat Top. 


The stone, set in the west wall of the 
Washington Monument, greets tourists 
at the twelfth landing on the stairway. 

Another piece of the boulder was 
set up opposite the courthouse in Lib- 
erty and was used as a mounting block 
by the guests of the Windsor Hotel. 
Paschal Buford took a third fragment 
to “Locust Level,” his home near 
Montvale. It was made into an out- 
door washstand containing two basins 
with the word “Otter” chiseled be- 
tween them. 

Before the Civil War occasional 
travelers on the road from Liberty to 
Buchanan and sightseers who came to 
watch the sunrise from the crest of the 
Blue Ridge lodged at the Otter Peaks 
Hotel. It was only a log tavern in the 
gap between the mountains, but those 
who stopped got a hearty welcome to 
a good fire. Benjamin Wilks, the host, 
was a man of property and had a pride 
of possession in Sharp Top and Flat 
Top. His wife served hearty meals 
designed to satisfy appetites whetted 
by the cool mountain air. Bear steak 
and broiled ham joined large, hot bis- 
cuits, preserves, and buttermilk on the 
bountiful table. Guests usually went 
to bed soon after supper, resolved to 
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rise early and see the sun up. When 
called before dawn, many refused to 
stir from their warm beds if the 
weather was cold, but pride hurried 
others off in the darkness to the top of 
the peaks and an experience they 
could recount as long as they lived. 


Wilks realized that many people 
who would have enjoyed the view 
were unable to toil up the mountains. 
With an eye to business he petitioned 
the General Assembly in 1853 for 
permission to construct a toll road up 
each mountain. He represented him- 
self as the sole owner of both peaks 
and pointed out that he could forbid 
people to trespass on his lands. He 
declared, however, that it was his in- 
tention to make access to the peaks as 
easy as possible. His request was re- 
ferred to a committee, where it was 
buried. Wilks may have been asked 
to prove his title to the mountains. If 
so, his embarrassment must have been 
great, for actually his small farm in the 
valley included neither peak. 


Wilson Cary Nicholas, unable to 
pay his debt to the Bank of the United 
States, had lost the Peaks of Otter. 
Through the bank the title passed to 
John Thompson, Jr., of Amherst 
County. Wilks bought both peaks on 
August 20, 1857, agreeing to pay 
Thompson a dollar an acre for the 
2,700 acres. 

Meanwhile, Leyburn Wilks took 
over the management of the property 
from his father and built a new hotel 


The Ascent of Sharp Top 


Wilson Cary Nicholas 


which would accommodate fifty peo- 
ple. From July to October stages be- 
tween Buchanan and Liberty stopped 
at his door daily. 

The ascent of the peaks remained 
difficult. It was possible to go part way 
on horseback, but the crest of each 
mountain could be gained only on 
foot. The paths were improved, how- 
ever, and benches on which hikers 
could rest were placed beside them. 

Among the visitors to the peaks were 
Edward Beyer and David H. Strother, 
both artists of ability. Beyer, a gradu- 
ate of the Diisseldorf academy, loved 
mountain scenery. He painted the 
Peaks of Otter from a rise just south 
of the railroad west of Liberty. Then, 
ascending Sharp Top, he drew a pano- 
rama of the view to the northwest. 

Strother, a Virginian, had studied 
art in both France and Italy. His 
clever pen served him doubly, for he 
was an author as well as an illustrator. 
Using the pen name “Porte Crayon,” 
he described a somewhat fanciful trip 
through Virginia for Harper's Maga- 
zine. His drawings of the peaks pub- 
lished in the January, 1856, number 
have a naturalness which is most ap- 
pealing. 

A resident of what is now West 
Virginia, Strother joined the Union 
army at the opening of the Civil War 
and rose to the rank of brevet brigadier 
general. During the campaign against 
Lynchburg in 1864 he was chief of 


staff to Major General David Hunter. 
On the march from Buchanan to Lib- 
erty he crossed the Blue Ridge on the 
road between the Peaks of Otter on 
June 15. Rutherford B. Hayes and 
William McKinley were also with the 
column. 


The Confederates had felled a few 
trees to block the road, but they could 
offer no effective opposition. The 
marching Yankees could see the lovely 
scenery as they hurried along, but they 
had little opportunity to enjoy it. Only 
the soldiers who manned the observa- 
tion station on Sharp Top had time to 
contemplate the beautiful view. 

The return of peace found the 
primitive hotel in the gap awaiting 
sightseers. It burned about 1870 but 
was promptly rebuilt. Forests of chest- 
nut, hickory, oak, and gum still clothed 
the mountains. A red spring wagon 
drawn by two sluggish horses driven 
by a Negro liveryman bounced the 
curious over the rough road from Lib- 
erty. The Peaks of Otter were un- 
changed, but the road seemed worse. 

Today the Blue Ridge Parkway runs 
along the west side of the peaks. The 
area, bought by the federal govern- 
ment in 1937, is being developed by 
the National Park Service. Near the 
site of the old tavern a modest tearoom 
stands ready to serve the sightseer, and 
a bus will carry him in a few minutes 
to the crest of Sharp Top. The 
Peaks of Otter seem more friendly 
nowadays than ever. —W.M.E.R. 


The Crown of Sharp Top 
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On a sand dune just north of modern Virginia 
Beach stands the first lighthouse constructed by the 
United States government. This 160-year-old stone 
tower at Cape Henry, begun in 1791, three years after 
the ratification of the federal constitution, was indeed 
one of the first building projects undertaken by the new 
authority. Although its functions have been carried on 
for over seventy years by the more modern structure a 
few yards away, it still stands above the dunes looking 
out on the Atlantic. 

Cape Henry was a historic headland long before the 
earlier lighthouse was built. Just offshore on April 26, 
1607, three small, weather-beaten ships, five months out 
from England, dropped anchor, and there a landing 
party strode up the beach to claim Virginia for the 
English king, to name the cape for the Prince of Wales, 
to open their sealed instructions, and to have their first 
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The old lighthouse at Cape Henry has stood for 160 years atop a sand dune as high as itself. 
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brush with the Indians. From this nearly barren point 
the Sarah Constant, the Goodspeed, and the Discovery 
carried the colonists up the James River to found the 
first permanent settlement of Britons in America. 
Through most of the next two centuries, however, 
there was nothing at Cape Henry either to recall the 
past or to guide the ships which passed in increasing 
numbers in and out of Chesapeake Bay. As wrecks 
multiplied, the colonists began on stormy nights to 
light an occasional bonfire on the sandy shore, but such 
emergency measures proved far from satisfactory. As 
early as 1720 Governor Alexander Spotswood was 
urging the Virginians to build a lighthouse at this cape 
like that which the New Englanders had put up in 
Boston Harbor four years previously. Other governors 
made similar proposals, and later sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed laws, but no action was taken. In 
1774 stone was purchased from a quarry on the Rappa- 
hannock for the construction of a tower, but the Revo- 
lutionary war halted further action on the project. 
When the government created by the new constitu- 
tion took office in 1789, nothing had been done. The 
stone purchased twenty-five years earlier lay buried 
under the drifting sands of the dunes. In that year the 
Congress of the United States enacted a law authoriz- 
ing the new government to take over the operation of 
the twelve lighthouses already in existence along. the 


This cross marks the site of the colonists’ landing. 
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The lighthouses are landmarks for airplanes today. 


Atlantic coast and to build another on Chesapeake Bay. 
That same year the General Assembly of Virginia, hav- 
ing despaired of finishing the tower as a state project 
and not yet suspicious of “big government,” decided to- 
cede two acres at the cape to the United States and to 
let Uncle Sam carry on the work. The negotiations. 
required to seal the bargain dragged on well into the 
summer of 1790, and it was 1791 before John McComb: 
of New York, who had been awarded the construction 
contract, began work. The stone previously obtained by 
Virginia was dredged up from its sandy grave with 
great trouble and expense, and at last the tower began. 
to rise over the empty beach. By 1792 the lighthouse: 
was in operation. 

Standing on a dune ninety feet high, this octagonal 
pyramid of Potomac sandstone rose an equal height into- 
the air. Solidly grounded on foundations sunk eighteen 
feet into the shifting soil, it was built to endure the 
tempests which lashed the cape and the drifting sand 
which constantly threatened to bury the keeper’s house 
a few feet away. For almost ninety years the lamp atop: 
the tower burned by night as a sign to ships passing. 
along the coast or going into the bay, despite the occa- 
sional smashing of a lantern glass by a careless Cape 
Henry duck. The keeper's job must have been a dull 
one, for the cape was a lonely and desolate place with 
no society and no large town closer than Norfolk, 
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The old and the new lighthouses stand guard 
together with quiet dignity. 


which lay seventeen long miles to the west. 

By 1881 the weathered old tower was replaced by a 
newer and more modern structure. The second light- 
house is an octagonal pyramid like its predecessor but 
has an iron framework. It is 170 feet high and mounts 
a beacon of 160,000 candlepower which is normally 
visible nineteen miles out in the ocean. It “has been 
seen as far as forty-five miles.” Operated by the Light- 
house Service of the United States Coast Guard and 
equipped with various electrical and electronic devices 
unknown to the men who manned the first lighthouse, 
it carries on the same tradition of service. 

The old tower, although abandoned, was allowed to 
stand. In 1896 the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities afhxed a tablet to one of its sides in 
commemoration of the first landing of the Jamestown 
band. In 1935 the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Colonists erected a granite cross on the 
beach nearby to mark the approximate site of the actual 
landing. Here, within sight of the two lighthouses, 
memorial services are held on the twenty-sixth day of 
each April. And every night of every year seamen look 
through the darkness to the beacon atop the new tower 
and set their courses with confidence. —W.H.G., Jr. 


Annual memorial services commemorate the Cape pane A landing of the ree 2 colonists. 
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Indian Agriculture in Virginia 


ie the early settlers explored the 
rivers and creeks of tidewater Virginia, 
they saw everywhere evidence of a 
well established though primitive sys- 
tem of agriculture. Extensive corn 
fields adjoined the Indian villages 
which overlooked the water. Land was 
abundant, and each community held 
undisputed title to its fields. It is not 
clear whether individual Indians 
owned land or not, but the crops were 
private property, and a theft of corn 
was punished by death. 

The red men were excellent judges 
of land. White men found even 
abandoned Indian fields fertile, in 
spite of the fact that the Algonquins 
of eastern Virginia never used manure. 

In clearing ground, the Indians 
broke down most of the smaller trees 
or felled them with stone axes. They 
girdled the large trees and removed 
their bark. Sometimes fires were built 
about the exposed roots. In a few years 
only the dead trunks of some of the 
largest forest giants remained standing. 
Stripped by the wind of most of their 
branches, these gaunt skeletons cast 
but little shade on the growing crops. 

In the richest soil in their villages 
the Indians planted gardens. Musk- 
melons, pumpkins, watermelons, 
squash, and maypops spread over the 
ground. Gourds, much like the vege- 
tables in appearance but appointed to 
a different use, ripened close by. 

Tobacco, revered by the red men 
and respected by their gods, was grown 
to itself. Cultivated in carefully pre- 
pared hills, it developed into a slender 
plant less than three feet tall, crowned 
with small yellow flowers. The short, 
thick leaves, when ripe, were pulled 
from the stalk and dried in the sun or 
before a fire. A pipeful of the native 
Virginia weed brought contentment to 
an Indian brave, but a modern smoker 
would have found it lacking in flavor 
and biting to his tongue. 

Using a hoe fashioned from wood 
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with perhaps a piece of bone, horn, or 
stone at the working end, the Indian 
women and children planted the fields 
and tended the crops. As hunters and 
warriors the braves shunned all such 
work, 

Maize or Indian corn was the great 
food crop. Long before Columbus dis- 
covered America, this giant grass be- 
came so thoroughly domesticated that 
it lost the ability to grow wild. But 
for the aboriginal farmer it would have 
become extinct. 

In April the first crop of corn was 
planted. Holes four feet apart were 
dug in the fresh earth. In each hole 
four grains of corn and two beans were 
placed, care being taken that they did 
not touch each other. As May and 
June grew hot, other plantings were 
made. Thus from August until Octo- 
ber fresh ingredients for succotash 
were always at hand. Pumpkins, peas, 
and squash planted between the hills 
of corn often added to the harvest. If 
all the vegetables are considered to- 
gether, a typical acre of ground yielded 
about two hundred bushels of food. 


Wild animals and birds were at- 
tracted by the lush crops. Fences and 
scarecrows were unknown, but usually 
a young Indian in a hut on a raised 
scaffold stood guard over the growing 
plants in each field. Had an Indian 
boy watching the corn in Powhatan’s 
day been transported three hundred 
years into the future and set down in 
a Virginia corn field, he would have 
observed little to indicate the change. 
The same hills, with bean vines climb- 
ing up the stalks and pumpkins be- 
tween the rows, would have sur- 
rounded him. 

In late autumn the grain was har- 
vested by the women and children. 
The ripe ears were collected in baskets 
and were then spread out on mats to 
dry. When the ears had been properly 
seasoned, they were husked, and the 
corn was shelled from the cob. The 
grain was then kept in large baskets in 
a village storehouse. The failure or de- 
struction of their corn crop could bring 
acute suffering to the Indians during 
the winter when fresh food was difh- 
cult to find in the forest. 


An Indian in Front of Village with Its Well Cultivated Fields 
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The Indians could have raised 
enough food to supply all their needs, 
but a bountiful nature made this un- 
necessary. Mulberry trees stood near 
every village, for their fruit was highly 
prized. In the forest strawberries and 
other small fruits were to be found in 
season. Grapevines offered their pur- 
ple clusters on the edge of clearings. 
In the fall there was a rich harvest of 
chestnuts, hickory nuts, and acorns to 
be gathered. 

Although the Indians got much of 
their food from plants, they were by 
no means vegetarians. On the coast 
oysters and other delicacies abounded. 
The rivers were filled with fine fish, 
which were taken with bone-tipped 
spears or caught in elaborate traps 
built of reeds. 

Game was plentiful in the forest. 
Armed with bows and arrows, the In- 
dian braves hunted rabbits and squir- 
rels, deer and bear. Success meant 
meat for a feast and skins for clothing. 

While some of the settlers at James- 
town starved, the Indians enjoyed 
plenty. By barter Captain John Smith 
secured at times from the red men 
enough corn to keep the English alive, 
but such trade was an insecure source 


| The Town of Secota 


The large building (A) was the tomb of 
chiefs. In the round plot (B) the Indians 
assembled to pray. They had a large plot 
(C) where they met to celebrate feasts and 
a place (D) where they made merry when 
the feasts were ended. There were gardens 
(E) in which tobacco was grown. In the 
corn fields the Indians set up a little hut on 
a scaffold, where a watchman was sta- 
tioned (F). The corn (G) was sown with 
space between the hills (H), so that one 
stalk would not choke the next. In the 
garden nearby (I) pumpkins were grown. 
At feast time the Indians built a fire (K). 
Just outside the town was the river (L) 
from which they got their water. Secota 
was in what is now North Carolina, but 
similar towns were to be found throughout 
tidewater Virginia. The engravings repro- 
duced on these two pages were made by 
Theodore de Bry from watercolors by John 
White. 
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Indians Cooking a Stew of Vegetables and Fish 


of supply for so critical a necessity. 
Despite the fact that none of them 
had crossed the ocean to become 
farmers, the colonists were forced to 
learn from savages the art of tilling the 
rich soil of Virginia. Upon one occa- 
sion two Indian prisoners were ordered 
to teach the settlers how to plant 
vegetables. Not until the Virginia 
colony abandoned its vain search for 
wealth in other forms and turned to 
an expansion of the Indians’ agricul- 


ture did it become successful. 

Indian agriculture was primitive, 
but it met the simple needs of the red 
man. Prior to 1607 new plants for his 
gardens could have come only from 
the neighboring forest, and he saw no 
point in cultivating something which 
grew wild in abundance. It is easy to 
belittle Indian agriculture, but every 
spring Virginia farmers pay respect to 
the Indian when they imitate his ways 
of planting corn. —W. M.E. R. 


Indians Eating Foods Taken from Field and Stream 
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The Giant 
of Virginia 


Alias the Hercules 


of the Revolution 


A This copy of an 
original by an un- 
known artist hangs in 
the Executive Mansion. 
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<q At Ward’s Tavern 
in Amelia County in 
1781 Francisco out- 
witted and routed nine 
of Tarleton’s redcoats 
within sight of four 
hundred more. 
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Din FRANCISCO was undoubtedly the strong- 
est man of his time in Virginia. It may be safely 
said that in all probability he was in physique the 
most powerful soldier of the American Revolution. 

He was not a native of Virginia nor, indeed, of 
this country but was apparently the victim of 
a kidnaping from a foreign shore. His dark 
complexion, his bright, flashing eyes, his type 
of feature, and his name—all distinctive of 
some southern country—seemed to point to 
Portugal or Spain as the land of his origin. 
At the tender age of five or six he was left, 
friendless and alone, at City Point, now Hope- 
well, Virginia, by a ship which forthwith sailed 
away. The year was 1765. His clothing, definitely 
sea-worn and showing the hard usage of a long journey, 
was of rich material, collared and cuffed with fine lace. 
Silver buckles engraved “P. F.” adorned his shoes. 
Furthermore, his courageous bearing and his engaging 
manner encouraged the impression that here was a 
child of no peasant or bourgeois parentage. 

Lucky day it was for Peter Francisco when, shortly 
after his unexpected arrival there, Judge Anthony 
Winston stopped by City Point on business. Winston 
was returning home from Williamsburg, where he had 
just heard the fiery “Caesar had his Brutus” speech of 
his nephew, Patrick Henry. Interested in the lad’s 
plight and impressed by his honest face, manly spirit, 
and lovable disposition, Judge Winston took a load off 


the shoulders and consciences of the parish authorities 


by obtaining their readily given permission to take the 


boy to “Hunting Towers,” his home in Buckingham 


County. The youngster seemed happy to go along. 


For the next ten years Peter grew in body, mind,. 
and spirit, and in the favor of all who knew him 
as he played and worked on the Winston 
estate. His phenomenal strength soon mani- 
fested itself and increased apace. During this 
period, for some unexplained reason, his for- 
mal education was neglected. Possibly Judge 
Winston’s preoccupation with affairs of the 
House of Burgesses in those stirring times 
caused this oversight. In later years this was 
to prove a definite, though temporary, handi- 
cap to Peter Francisco, soldier and lover. Neverthe- 
less, many and frequent were the visits to “Hunting 
Towers” of Patrick Henry and other patriots and 
scholars, and from their discussions Peter progressively 
absorbed an understanding of the principles of freedom 
and a zeal for the cause of liberty. 

The great day came when Peter was taken down to 
Richmond and heard the inspiring “Liberty or Death” 
speech of his beloved and admired Patrick Henry, who 
had but recently become his first cousin. (The lad had 
by now so endeared himself to Judge Winston that the 
judge had legally adopted him as his son, though the 
name Francisco was retained.) So electrified was Peter 
by Henry’s oratory that he wanted to enlist at once, 
but, respecting his benefactor’s wishes, he waited an- 
other year, and in 1776, at age 16, he joined the Tenth 


Peter Francisco, center foreground, wielding his terrible sword, charges with Colonel William Washington’s 


Virginia cavalrymen against the British in the battle of Guilford Courthouse, North Carolina. 
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Virginia Regiment of continental troops. Thus began 
the military career of perhaps the greatest enlisted man 
in the history of our army. Yet historians and even 
novelists have passed him by for lesser lights such as 
Davy Crockett and Sergeant Alvin York. 

Francisco's first battle was Brandywine, where “his 
berserk fury and terrifying strength appalled both the 
British and his own commanders.” Still but a boy in 
age, this man stood six and a half feet tall and 
weighed 260 pounds. A sword of normal size was a 
plaything in his powerful hands. General Washing- 
ton, who singled out Francisco for conspicuous bravery 
and offered him a captain’s commission (which he de- 
clined because he thought he lacked the education 
which an officer should have), had a massive, five-foot 
sword especially made for him. 

After Brandywine, where he was severely wounded, 
Francisco was outstanding in the defense of Mud- 
Island Fort and in the American attacks at German- 
town and Monmouth. Carrying a nine-inch gash in 
his stomach, he was second only to his commanding 
officer, Major James Gibbon of Richmond, in entering 
the fort during the storming of Stony Point. Again, at 
Powell’s Hook, despite a bayonet wound in the thigh, 
he proceeded into the British lines to kill two grena- 
diers. 

Field dispatches of the battle of Camden, South 
Carolina, tell of how, the horses having been killed, 
Francisco moved an eleven hundred pound cannon 
several hundred feet to a new position. It was in this 
battle that he saved Colonel William Mayo’s life and 
then made possible the colonel’s escape by presenting 
him with a British horse—after he had disposed of its 
rider, who was attempting to capture Francisco. It is 
not recorded how many British he killed at Guilford 
Courthouse before he was wounded “from hip-socket 
to knee,” but afterwards, “with his terrible broad- 
sword,” he was seen to dispatch eleven. The man sim- 
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Wounding a British Trooper p» 


<q At Ward’s Tavern in Amelia 
County 


ply did not know the meaning of fear, and his courage 
was equal to his terrific strength. He was left on the 
field of Guilford Courthouse for dead. A large granite 
shaft tells of his heroism there. 

For years a favorite ornament of the old American 
parlor was a picture which could be captioned “One 
Against Nine.” The original engraving is in Independ- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia. Francisco’s Amelia County 
feat of routing nine of Tarleton’s cavalrymen (within 
sight of four hundrd more) and capturing six of their 
horses was almost as fantastic as the following one of 
several postwar incidents in Buckingham County. 

A burly backwoodsman named Pamphlett rode all 
the way from Kentucky to test his strength against that 
of the man who by now had acquired such sobriquets 
as “one-man-regiment,” “the giant of Virginia,” and 
“the Hercules of the Revolution.” Pamphlett could 
not provoke the now peace-loving Francisco into a 
fight, but he was allowed to “feel his weight” by lifting 
him twice from the ground. In turn Peter lifted him 
twice and the third time threw him over a four-foot 
fence into the road. The astonished and chagrined 
Mr. Pamphlett then facetiously asked Peter if he would 
mind also handing his horse over the fence to him. 
Although it was his first such attempt, to his own ad- 
mitted surprise Peter did just what was asked. The 
amazed and quite satisfied Pamphlett mounted his 
horse and headed back to Kentucky. 

Francisco had hosts of friends, including men of 
such distinction as George Washington, Patrick Henry, 
General Nathanael Greene, Colonel William Wash- 
ington, Colonel William Mayo, Henry Clay, and John 
Marshall, most of whom “have left written records as 
well of his great personal charm and wit as of his 
valor and superhuman strength.” But his closest ties 
were with Lafayette, a warm friendship begun and 
nurtured during their long recuperation together at the 
same home after the initial wounding of both men at 
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Brandywine. Together, too, they witnessed the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown and then rode to 
Richmond to celebrate. 

One day, as these two heroes were walking by 
Richmond’s St. John’s Church, a strikingly lovely girl 
came so hurriedly down the steps that she tripped and 
would have fallen but for Francisco’s alert arm. Polite 
remarks and bows were 
exchanged. Even after 
watching her carriage 
out of sight Peter stood 
as though transfixed un- 
til Lafayette teased, 
“Promise me, Peter, to 
give my name to one of 
your descendants, 
whether the eyes be 
blue like hers or black 
like yours.” (This 
promise was kept.) 
Two days later a recep- 
tion was held at the 
Carrington mansion, 
and there the smitten, 
twenty-one-year-old 
Francisco came face to 
face again with his six- 
teen-year-old apparition 
of St. John’s. She was 
a guest in the house 


practically engaged to 
her childhood playmate, young George Carrington. 
Cupid’s dart was definitely and immediately two- 
edged, but it was four years before the family consented 
and Peter could take the lovely Susannah Anderson 
home to “Hunting Towers” as his bride. Perhaps he 
never worked harder than during those four dragging 
years, with the twofold purpose of obtaining that for- 
merly neglected education and of acquiring some means 
for supporting a wife. Toward the former goal he read 
every book he could borrow or buy. In addition, he ac- 
tually attended a country school along with the young 
pupils. A tribute of his schoolmaster, Frank McGraw, is 
enlightening: “Francisco would take me in his right 
hand and pass me over the room, playing my head 
against the ceiling as though I had been a doll. My 
weight was one hundred and ninety pounds. . . . Peter 
evidently inherited eloquence, his range of information 
was a revelation of deep thinking. . . . His ability was 
striking, his personality charming. He possessed vast 
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Obligingly, Francisco throws the Kentuckian over a 
and was, forsooth, fence. 


physical courage with a gentleness whose foundation 
was fixed, and he had a true reverence for God.” Mean- 
while, the pupil combined his schooling with the run- 
ning of a store and tavern at New Store in Buckingham 
County, and thus he was able to make and lay aside 
some money. 

His beloved Susannah died five years after their mar- 
riage, leaving him with 
a little son to whom she 
left a home and the 
Cumberland County 
lands inherited from 
her father. Two years 
later Francisco married 
Catherine Fauntleroy 
Brooks, a devoted 
friend and kinswoman 
of Susannah. She bore 
him four children, and 
they spent twenty- 
seven happy years to- 
gether at “Locust 
Grove” before she died 
in 1821. His third mar- 
riage, in 1823, was to 
Mary Beverly Grymes, 
the widow West, who 
survived him. She dis- 
liked the country, so in 
1825 they moved from 
Buckingham County to 
Richmond, where dur- 
ing his six last years Francisco served as sergeant-at- 
arms of the Virginia House of Delegates. In this ca- 
pacity, as in others, he was admired and beloved. His 
kindness, his sincerity, his gracious manner, and his 
ever present wit endeared him to all who were 
privileged to know him. To the children of the time 
he was the hero supreme. 

Peter Francisco died in Richmond on January 16, 
1831. The House adjourned in respect and joined with 
the Senate, the governor, and the City Council in 
attending the funeral. The services were conducted in 
the hall of the House of Delegates by Bishop Channing 
Moore, and this beloved companion of Lafayette, this 
soldat extraordinaire, was buried with military and 
Masonic honors in Shockoe Cemetery. 

It seems a reasonable statement that, short or long, 
any true account of Francisco’s life is “a tale which 
holdeth children from play and old men from the 
chimney corner.” —J.R.V.D. 
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Thomas Nelson, Jr. — Governor-at-Arms 


How He Took Office When the Commonwealth Lay at the Mercy of Redcoat 
Invaders, How He Aroused an Effective Resistance to Cornwallis, and How, 
at Personal Sacrifice, He Helped to Achieve the Allied Victory at Yorktown 


Vf HEN Thomas Jefferson, harassed by the cares 
of office and the seemingly insoluble problems of 
local defense, retired as governor of Virginia in June, 
1781, he was succeeded by a man entirely different in 
temperament and outlook. Thomas Nelson, called “Jr.” 
to distinguish him from his uncle of the same name, 
was a conservative rather than a reformer, a man of 
action rather than a po- 
litical philosopher. Tak- 
ing office at a time 
when most of eastern 
Virginia was overrun 
by British invaders, the 
stout but energetic Nel- 
son served for less than 
six months. Yet he 
took part in the final 
victory at Yorktown 
which made those in- 
vaders prisoners of war 
and assured the libera- 
tion of Virginia. 

Nelson’s presence at 
Yorktown was a fitting 
climax to his short but 
active term as governor 
and commander of the 
state militia. When he 
began serving on June 
12, 1781, the govern- 
ment was in refuge in 
Staunton. Indeed, Nel- 
son had been a member 
of the House of Delegates which had moved from Rich- 
mond to Charlottesville and from there, even more 
hastily, across the Blue Ridge to escape capture by the 
redcoats. At that time the state’s defenses were de- 
moralized by successive defeats; its credit was so low 
that it could hardly procure supplies for the armed 
forces. Despite the gravity of the military situation, 
large numbers of militiamen remained comfortably at 


home. Although Governor Jefferson had done his best 
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Thomas Nelson, Jr. 


to marshal Virginia's resources and to conduct an 
effective defense, his efforts had not produced success- 
ful results. 

Nelson soon showed Virginians that he was a man of 
energy and determination who had no great regard for 
popularity. Jefferson’s hands had been tied by a state 
constitution which had created deliberately a weak 
executive. Nelson se- 
cured from the General 
Assembly a grant of 
emergency powers and 
proceeded to use them. 
There were those who 
cried “dictator,” but the 
forceful new governor 
was more interested in 
winning a war than in 
debating political the- 
ory. More men and 
more supplies were 
needed to build up the 
state’s defenses and to 
support the small force 
of Continental troops 
led by Lafayette which 
was then operating in 
Virginia. Where _per- 
suasion failed, Nelson 
impressed what they 
needed. When it was 
inconvenient to consult 
the executive council, 
as the enabling act re- 
quired him to do, he acted on his own. 

By July the military situation had improved sufb- 
ciently to allow him to return to the state capitol at 
Richmond and to direct his procurement campaign 
from there. Lafayette had been reinforced by Mad 
Anthony Wayne, one of the most energetic command- 
ers in the American army, and Cornwallis, the British 
commander, had executed a planned withdrawal east- 
ward. After considerable maneuvering and counter- 
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marching, the redcoats occupied 
Yorktown, which was Nelson’s 
home town, and established a 
base there. While Lafayette and 
Wayne kept an eye on Corn- 
wallis, a French fleet under de 
Grasse sailed up from the West 
Indies and barred the Chesapeake 
Bay to the British fleet upon 
which Cornwallis had relied for 
rescue. Then the main Conti- 
nental army under Washington, 
supported by seven crack regi- 
ments of the French army under 
Rochambeau, started south from 
New York to help close the trap. 

Nelson followed the develop- 
ments of this combined operation 
with increasing interest and en- 
thusiasm. Realizing that the large 
reinforcements arriving in Virginia would need pro- 
visions of all sorts, he worked harder than ever to speed 
up contributions, voluntary and otherwise, from the 
citizenry. His commissary officers redoubled their ef- 
forts to round up more flour, meal, salt, and beef to 
feed the armies. Attempts were also made to stockpile 
saddles, ammunition and powder, uniforms, and shoes. 
When Mad Anthony’s Pennsylvanians seized stores be- 
longing to the state troops, the governor protested heat- 
edly. But when the Northumberland County militia 
tried to requisition some rum reserved for the French 
navy, he sternly ordered them to 
keep their hands off this prop- 
erty of America’s loyal allies. 

Nelson remained at his desk in 
Richmond through August, but 
by early September he decided on 
a change of scenery. The armies 
were gathering at Williamsburg 
for the kill, and the governor felt 
that his place was in the field. He 
reminded himself that he was, 
after all, the major general in 
command of the state militia. On 
the fourteenth day of the month 
he assumed active command of 
the three brigades of Virginia mi- 
litiamen. 

Two weeks later the siege of 
Yorktown began. Nelson relished 
active military leadership, but he 
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served the cause by spending 
more time in maintaining liaison 
between Washington’s headquar- 
ters and the state government and 
in keeping supplies of all sorts 
moving into the allied camp than 
he did with his troops. As the 
besiegers began to dig trenches 
around Yorktown, he took over 
the procurement of spades, axes, 
hatchets, shovels, and hoes for 
use in the construction of these 
fortifications. 

Nelson’s men, like most of the 
other rank and file in the allied 
army, got their chance to use 
these tools. The allies opened 
their first parallel or line of 
trenches on October 6, their sec- 
ond five days later. The Virginia 
militia did little fighting, but they took their turn at 
moving dirt, usually at night and under fire, and at 
guarding the trenches and breastworks as they were 
completed. When not otherwise occupied, they made 
gabions, fascines, and other wooden devices used to 
make the fortifications more secure. The allied artillery 
was set up in protected positions along these parallels 
and began to lay down a barrage on the defenders. 

At the eastern edge of Yorktown the British made 
headquarters in a house belonging to the governor's 
uncle, Secretary Thomas Nelson. On October 9 allied 
batteries began to shell that home 
with such effectiveness that it 
was vacated the next day. Secre- 
tary Nelson crossed to the allied 
lines. Neither history nor tradi- 
tion relates any touching reunion 
between him and his martial 
nephew, but the governor un- 
doubtedly heard about the fate 
of his relative’s house. 

A day or two later Governor 
Nelson was visiting the sector of 
trenches held by Lafayette’s di- 
vision and was invited to select a 
target for one of the latter’s gun 
batteries. According to the charm- 
ing anecdote told by that gallant 
and imaginative Frenchman forty- 
four years later, Nelson unhesi- 
tatingly pointed out his own 
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Nelson himself directed allied guns to fire upon 
his house at Yorktown. 


house. Since his uncle’s home had been “nearly 
knocked to pieces,” he supposed that the luxury-loving 
officers on Cornwallis’s staff might have set up a new 
headquarters in his own residence, by then “the best 
one in town.” “Fire upon it, my dear marquis,” de- 
claimed the patriotic governor, undoubtedly drawing 
himself up to his full height as he spoke, “and never 
spare a particle of my property so long as it affords a 
comfort or a shelter to the enemies of my country.” 
Then he rode away, apparently without waiting to ob- 
serve the effects of the barrage he had suggested. The 
impressionable Lafayette, “charmed with an instance of 
devotional patriotism that would have shed a lustre 
upon the purest ages of Grecian or Roman virtue,” was 
left behind to direct the gunners. There is only the evi- 
dence of the Frenchman’s story that Nelson thus dra- 
matically sacrified his own property to bombardment, 
and there is no evidence at all that Cornwallis used the 
house for his headquarters or for anything else. The 
building was hit several times during the siege, how- 
ever, and its walls still carry a cannon ball fired into it. 

The same artillery which did so much damage to the 
real estate of the Nelson family in Yorktown forced 
Cornwallis within a week to inform Washington of his 
willingness to discuss surrender terms. On October 19, 
1781, the survivors of the siege marched out and laid 
down their arms before the proud eyes of the allied 
armies. Nelson must have derived a particularly keen 
personal pleasure out of the spectacle. While a Brit- 
ish regimental band somewhat mournfully played a 
barracks air called “The World Turned Upside Down,” 
he saw the humbling of the commander who, a few 
months earlier, had humbled Virginia. Banastre Tarle- 
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ton, the cavalry colonel who had chased the General 
Assembly to Staunton the preceding June, was among 
those who surrendered, and that also must have pleased 
Nelson. 

This sense of personal satisfaction shows in every 
word of the brief communiqué which Nelson wrote the 
next day to the Virginia delegates in the Continental 
Congress. There are discrepancies between the official 
figures and the ones which the governor cited. For 
example, the British garrison at Yorktown counted 
4,002 men fit for duty on the day of the surrender 
rather than the 2,900 mentioned by Nelson. But his 
estimate of the enemy’s over-all loss in personnel was 
close to the actual figure, and his prediction that a de- 
cisive blow had been struck at British military power 
was an astute one. A few other commentators, such as 
Congressman James Madison, felt that the enemy 
could not “much longer . . . shut their ears against the 
voice of peace.” But the majority was not so sanguine. 
Even Washington, who must be deemed the architect 
of victory at Yorktown, argued that Charleston, South 
Carolina, must be reconquered before the war could be 
won. 

As events turned out, however, Nelson was right. 
Within six months after the news of Cornwallis’s sur- 
render had reached London, the ministry which had 
prosecuted the war in America resigned, and the new 
cabinet opened preliminary peace negotiations. Al- 
though another year passed before a final peace treaty 
was ratified, Yorktown proved to be the last important 
battle of the war. 

Governor Thomas Nelson retired on November 30, 
1781, to his farm in Hanover County. He could prop- 
erly congratulate himself upon his part in attaining the 
victory which so decisively assured American independ- 


ence. —W.H.G., Jr. 


Nelson’s men worked on fortifications. 
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On the day after the surrender of Cornwallis’s British forces Governor Thomas Nelson reported the allied 
victory in a dispatch to Virginia’s delegates in Congress. His file copy of this letter, shown here in facsimile, 
is preserved in the Virginia State Library. 
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, text and colored illustrations 
here reproduced are from a set of two 
manuscript volumes entitled “An Es- 
say on Landscape, Explained in Tinted 
Drawings” prepared by Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe during his residence in 
Richmond and Philadelphia in 1798 
and 1799. These volumes were de- 
signed for the express use of Miss 
Susanna Catharine Spotswood of Rich- 
mond in her study of painting. 

Latrobe, a noted architect and engi- 
neer, was the son of a French Protes- 
tant who had emigrated to Ireland. He 
came to this country in 1796, landing 
at Norfolk. While in Virginia he de- 
signed the penitentiary, completed the 
exterior of the state capitol, and added 
the long arcade and portico to “Green 
Spring” near Williamsburg. He re- 
moved to Philadelphia in 1798 and 
became acquainted with Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who appointed him surveyor of 
public buildings in Washington in 
1803. In this capacity he supervised 
work on the United States capitol. His 
architectural and engineering accom- 
plishments made him widely known, 
and he did perhaps more than any 
other person to establish these two pro- 
fessions on a sound basis in this coun- 
try. 

The value of his numerous sketch- 
books, done in the evenings when he 
was unable to sleep, frequently lies in 
their interesting reproductions of con- 
temporary scenes. This illustrated de- 
scription of Yorktown, despite the 
artist’s protestations, is as accurate a 
picture of the locality shortly after the 
Revolution as has been preserved. 

The largest of the three drawings 
includes the only clear picture of the 
home of Secretary Thomas Nelson 
(1716-1782), a distinguished member 
of the most prominent family of that 
community. He was the younger of 
the two sons of the immigrant of the 
same name, generally known as 
“Scotch Tom,” who had settled at 
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“View at Little York in Virginia’ 


Yorktown in 1705 and had become 
quite wealthy. The two sons each 
served as members of the colonial 
Council for more than twenty-five 
years before royal government was sup- 
planted. The second Thomas's title 
became his nickname naturally, for 
he was the colony’s secretary of state 
throughout the thirty-three years pre- 


Benjamin Henry Latrobe 


ceding Virginia's independence. Be- 
sides, it helped to distinguish him from 
his nephew, General Thomas Nelson 
(1738-1789), who became during the 
Revolution both the commanding off- 
cer of the Virginia troops and the gov- 
ernor of the commonwealth. 

Secretary Nelson was the keeper of 
the colonial seal, served as the ex 
officio clerk of the Council and Gen- 
eral Court, issued all patents and other 
executive papers, and appointed all 
county clerks. In the hierarchy of the 
colony’s royal government he was “the 
very next in dignity” to the governor 
or lieutenant governor. 

When the first chief executive was 
to be elected for the new state of Vir- 
ginia in 1776, Secretary Nelson was 
one of the two nominees. He received 
forty-five votes, but by a two-to-one 
margin he was defeated by Patrick 


Henry. Considered rather a conserva- 
tive, he held no prominent office under 
the commonwealth during the remain- 
ing six years of his life. 

Yet he was not a Tory, though 
some have doubted his patriotism. 
True it is that Lord Cornwallis and the 
British officers used his home on the 
eastern edge of Yorktown, the largest 
and finest mansion thereabouts, as 
their headquarters during the opening 
days of the siege which closed the war 
for independence in 1781. Whether 
the redcoats were his guests by invita- 
tion or against his will, however, is not 
ascertainable. 

We do know that both the host and 
his guests tried to stick it out in that 
house despite accurate, intensive artil- 
lery fire from several batteries, that a 
servant was killed in their midst, that 
at last their stubbornness was over- 
come, and that they vacated the house 
on October 10, 1781. Cornwallis and 
his associates, according to Colonel 
Timothy Pickering of Massachusetts, 
“retired for shelter under the bank of 
the river, but the shells annoyed them 
there.” Secretary Nelson, “put under 
no restraint by the enemy,” was able to 
cross to the American lines under a 
flag of truce. This he did, as the Mar- 
quis de Chastellux related, because 
there could be no safe retreat in the 
village for one who was “deprived of 
the use of his legs by the gout,” be- 
cause of his concern for the welfare 
of his two sons in the American army, 
and because his release had been de- 
manded of the besieged by the be- 
siegers. In the presence of General 
Washington himself the old gentle- 
man, “with a serene countenance,” 
congratulated his fellow countrymen 
upon the accuracy of their bombard- 
ment despite its ruinous effect upon 
his property. Several of them, includ- 
ing St. George Tucker, recorded his 
reports of the havoc which they had 
inflicted upon the enemy’s defenses. It 
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A This sketch by Latrobe of Yorktown from the southeast shows in the foreground the shell-riddled remnant 
of the mansion which had been Secretary Thomas Nelson’s home and Lord Cornwallis’s headquarters, 


About fifteen years after the siege of Yorktown the 
artist also painted the entrance to the cavern which is 
called Lord Cornwallis’s cave. » 


V Latrobe closed his chapter on Yorktown with this 
symbolical sketch of a fallen hero and of his mourning 
widow. 
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THOMAS NELSO 


Marker at the Site of Secretary 
Nelson’s House 


was his opinion, so he told Tucker, 
that “the British are a good deal dispir- 
ited.” Nine days later they surren- 
dered. 

When Chastellux saw Secretary 
Nelson several months later at another 
estate to which the latter had moved, 
the impoverished old fellow seemed to 
be not at all embittered. He accepted 
with patriotic equanimity the fate 
which had brought to his pleasant 
home above the quiet blue water of 
the York a destructive war which he 
had been too advanced in age to desire, 
too prudent to oppose, and too loyal to 
his compatriots not to support tacitly. 
He was as tranquil a refugee as he had 


been a civilian far from distant battle- 
fields, until he found himself in the 
very focal spot of the severest siege of 
which he had ever heard. He died 
about a year after his ironical, in- 
advertent appearance upon the stage 
just when the crucial finale in the 
winning of the nation’s independence 
was being enacted. 

The wreckage of his mansion stood 
for fifteen years or more in silent wit- 
ness to the price of American inde- 
pendence. Indeed, a French traveler, 
the Duke de la Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court, wrote in the 1790's that this 
building, “pierced in every direction 
with cannon-shot and bomb-shells,” 
was the chief monument of the memo- 
rable siege. The town, he added, “does 
not present any other object of curi- 
osity.” 

Isaac Weld, another visitor to York- 
town who was there at about the same 
time as Latrobe, remarked that the 
people of the declining village “will 
not, on any account, suffer the holes 
perforated by the cannon balls to be 
repaired on the outside” of their dam- 
aged houses. To him it seemed that 
Secretary Nelson’s “was in a most shat- 
tered condition.” Its “walls and roof are 
pierced in innumerable places,” Weld 
observed, “and at one corner a large 
piece of the wall is torn away; in this 
state, however, it is still inhabited in 
one room by some person or other 
equally fanciful as the old secretary. 
There are trenches thrown up round 
it, and on every side are deep hollows 
made by the bombs that fell near it.” 


Secretary Nelson’s home stood here. The trees in the background 
conceal the ravine and embankments drawn by Latrobe. 
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General George Washington in 
Military Uniform 


Its site was acquired in 1927, long 
after the structure itself had disap- 
peared, by the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 
The foundations of the imposingly 
large structure have been excavated 
and re-covered. They can be seen im- 
mediately to the east of the road from 
Yorktown to Hampton. Officers of the 
Colonial National Historical Park will 
gladly guide the curious to the scene 
and explain it. 

Latrobe’s skepticism concerning the 
tradition that Lord Cornwallis occu- 
pied a cave beside the river is shared 
by historians. A cave possibly so used 
can still be visited, and its entrance 
looks much as Latrobe drew it. But we 
can remember that, though the artist’s 
ability as an architect may have given 
him an unusual degree of accuracy in 
sketching structures and such a detail 
as the opening into the cave, he may 
have been seeking to entertain his 
friend with the picturesque in text as 
well as in illustrations. Perhaps it is this 
quality which gives more than usual 
interest to his modest and chatty “View 
at Little York in Virginia,” the text of 
which has been modernized in spell- 
ing, punctuation, and capitalization: 

“As a composition this view of York- 
town is wholly destitute of merit. All 
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that can be said for it is that it is an 
accurate representation of a scene of 
great political importance. But the ex- 
clusion of trees and of works of fancy, 
which is the law of this collection, has 
rendered the admission of some objec- 
tionable landscapes necessary. I have 
attempted to make the most of the 
subject by collecting the light in a 
mass upon the ravelin and the opposite 
river; but though this produces still- 
ness, the piece wants contrast both in 
coloring and composition. It is too 
green and too much made up of 
parallel lines. It has nothing of what 
the painters call pittoresque. 

“The history of the siege of York is 
well known to everybody. The works 
were badly constructed and well at- 
tacked. Those represented in the draw- 
ing were thrown up by the French 
after the town was taken, by way of 
keeping their army in exercise. They 


are now gone much to decay but still 
betray the design of a skillful engineer. 

“A gentleman who was present dur- 
ing the siege, observing my original 
drawing, told me the following anec- 
dote of the hole in Secretary Nelson’s 
house which appears between the win- 
dow and door on the left hand. The 
Duke de Viomenil came into the 
American lines and visited a battery. 
He observed an American cannoneer 
who appeared to point his gun with 
great care. ‘Sir,’ said the Duke, ‘I will 
give you a dollar if you at the first at- 
tempt throw a ball to strike the fascia 
that runs around that house.’ (The 
fascia is a string of projecting brick- 
work between the first and second 
stories.) “Will you give me a dollar,’ 
replied the American, ‘for every ball I 
throw to strike the fascia? And I will 
give you two for every miss.’ It was 
agreed. The American then threw 


This section of a map of the siege of Yorktown points out the loca- 
tion of Cornwallis’s headquarters in Secretary Nelson’s house. 
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Lord Cornwallis 


thirteen successive balls and made the 
hole in question without missing once. 
The Duke paid his thirteen dollars 
and begged to be excused any more 
experiments. 

“I was at York with my friend Mr. 
Bushrod Washington. We went to see 
the cave commonly called Lord Corn- 
wallis’s cave. It is an apartment dug 
into the friable shell rock of the cliff, 
consisting of a room sixteen feet square 
and an adjoining chamber ten feet 
square. Lord Cornwallis never in- 
habited it. It is represented in the 
vignette. 

“Mr. Washington, assuming an air 
of ignorance, asked our conductor, a 
white boy of about sixteen, when that 
cave had been dug. ‘During the war,’ 
said the boy. ‘And, pray,’ said Mr. 
Washington, ‘didn’t a general or some- 
body of the kind live in it?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ 
replied he, ‘it was General Washington 
or some such man.’ Of such materials 
is traditionary history made up. 

“Yorktown is going very fast to de- 
cay. It has an excellent harbor, safe 
from every wind but the east. But of 
what use is a harbor without a trade? 
The town is now famous only for the 
best fish and oysters, and the best tav- 
ern in Virginia, and for the hospitality 
and friendliness of its inhabitants.” 

In the century and a half since La- 
trobe wrote these words Yorktown has 
neither regained its trade nor lost its 


charm. —R. W. C. and W. E. H. 
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